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THE MARATHON EPIGRAMS. 


In the section of Athens where the American School of 
Classical Studies is conducting its excavations of the ancient 
Agora, a stone with the lost beginning of the two epigrams of 
I. G., I?, 763 came out of a modern wall in the demolition that 
preceded the campaign of 1933. The new fragment disclosed 
the character of the epigrams. In the Second Report of the 
American Excavations in the Athenian Agora (Hesperia, II 
[1933], pp. 480-494), I published the old and the new fragments 
as part of a monument for the men who fell at Marathon, and 
on the basis of a passage in the Life of Aeschylus (§ 8, p. 4, ed. 
Wilamowitz) I assigned the first epigram definitely to Simonides 
and argued that the second was probably the rival epigram of 
Aeschylus. The stone has already attracted the attention of 
others. J. L. Myres in Antiquity, VIII (1934), pp. 176-178, has 
supported my interpretation, but F. Hiller von Gaertringen in 
Hermes, LXIX (1934), pp. 204-206 and W. Peek, ibidem, pp. 
339-343, have not accepted my explanation for reasons which 
arise, I believe, from misconceptions. I desire to make a few 
comments not only concerning this matter but also concerning 
the proposed restorations. The reader, however, will scarcely 
need to be reminded that it is more important to comprehend 
what we already have than to speculate on what might have 
stood in the missing portions, for the literal restoration, although 
an entertaining and instructive exercise, can never supply any 
more than a bare possibility. 

To Hiller von Gaertringen we are indebted for an explanation 


of the first line of the second epigram: ]. 
The words are to be divided év dpa roicf’ é8ay[—-——-—— ], and the 


form roicg’ is to be explained as standing for roiode. He cites 
a parallel in the name @edforos (= Geos + Soros).2 It is not 
that £ sometimes has the sound value of 8 but of o +8 as we 


*Cf. also J. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, 6913. 
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learn from two ancient passages? which are quoted and illus- 
trated with a number of examples* by E. H. Sturtevant, The 
Pronunciation of Greek and Latin (Chicago, 1920), pp. 188-189. 
Before this simple convincing resolution I am eager to withdraw 
the very forced explanation which mere embarrassment sug- 
gested. 

In his interpretation of the monument, however, Hiller begins 
with a false assumption that the second epigram is written in 
the place of an earlier erased inscription. But the second epi- 
gram is not so written. On the contrary, the face of the block 
was originally bordered by a smooth band, narrow along the 
sides and bottom but wide at the top to accommodate the inscrip- 
tion. The inner field was deliberately rough-picked for decora- 
tion. Later another band like the one at the top was smoothed 
across the rough-picked area to receive a second inscription, 
precisely as Dorpfeld and Wilhelm recognized long ago. The 
original rough-picking still shows through the band in places. 
The base, however, in its previous arrangement belonged to a 
well-defined archaic type by no means rare, as I carefully eluci- 
dated in my article with a photograph and a list of similar 
monuments. Since Hiller, displaying in fact no acquaintance 
with this section of my article, has not attempted in the least 
to refute the evidence, I content myself with calling the reader’s 
attention to my original discussion of the matter in Hesperia, 
II (1933), pp. 480-484. On this fundamental point I rejoice 
in the corroboration of Dr. Werner Peek.* 

The monument was originally designed for one epigram. 
Later another inscription was added apparently as an after- 
thought. The script displays less finish because of a less skilful 
stone-cutter and probably also because of the difficulty of working 
on a monument already in situ. 

Both inscriptions contain epigrams of the official type for 


? Dionysius Thrax, p. 14, 4 ff. Uhlig: pév 
o Kal 6, 7d 5¢ K Kalo, 7d W Tod Kalo. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. Verb., p. 53, 1-7: durda be rpla, 7d 
kal 7rd Exalrd 5é adra Frou 7d cbvOera elvar, 7d 
bia o Kal 6, 7d did K Kaio, 7d W dia TOO Kala 
(Slav NauBdvovra, dia 7d Svetv év Tails 
ouvdAaBais Exacroy. 

SE. g., Oipate, etc. are from ete. 

“ Hermes, LXIX (1934), p. 339. 
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those who have fallen in battle. The demonstratives r6v8’ in line 
1 and roiog’ in line 3 presuppose a list of names that can 
scarcely be anything else than the list of the fallen. The self- 
sufficiency of both epigrams, the rough-picked area separating 
them sharply from each other, and the absence of a strong con- 
nective like xai, clearly indicate that they are two distinct 
epigrams on the same subject. The second epigram deals with 
the battle of Marathon. Therefore we must restore the first also 
as dealing with Marathon, and it is idle to speculate with Hiller 
whether the remaining traces of the first might not be so restored 
as to concern the Athenians who fell at Salamis and Plataea. 
Even if we imagine a single monument for those who fell both at 
Salamis and at Plataea, it is too extravagant to assume that an 
epigram on the men who fell at Marathon would have subse- 
quently been added to this monument rather than have received 
a place on a monument of its own.’ Clearly the list of names 
to which the demonstrative roicg’ in line 3 refers, was the same 
list as that indicated by the demonstrative révd’ in line 1. 
Finally, the base is of a size proper for the support of a stele 
designed to record one hundred and ninety-two names, the 
number of the Athenian casualties at Marathon. 

In regard to the restoration of the first epigram, I still fail 
to see any trace of the punctuation which should appear after 
the word aiei if it constituted the end of the first hexameter, and 
the surface is partly preserved here. As to the word IMepoo[v?] 
which B. D. Meritt believed he saw in line 1, and which I hesi- 
tatingly included in the publication of the epigram, neither W. 
Peek nor H. T. Wade-Gery can read it. It is probably best, as 
formerly, to retain the clearly visible P and disregard the hypo- 
thetical letters. For the wide lacuna in line 2 no restoration has 
yet been proposed to rival that of Meritt.® 

The second epigram Hiller restored as follows: 


&v dpa toicl’ dddp[avre reppaypévov aixpev | orécav 
mpoobe mvAdv av[ tia pvpiaow | 

dvyladov mpéoar pepadrov] | dorv Biar 
kAwdpevo[e 


5 W. Peek, Hermes, LXIX (1934), pp. 339-340. 

® Hesperia, II (1933), p. 485. 

* The restoration reppayucvov érop] was suggested to him by 
P. Maas; dv[ria wvpidow] and were old restorations 
of Wilhelm and Kirchhoff. 
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To this restoration Peek has objected 
that the nuance of the victory is not 
contained in the phrase aiypév oréoap 
and that the word dvyiadou scarcely 
modifies the noun dorv from which it is 
so far removed. Peek would restore the | 
end of line 3 with dv[riov hiepévor], 
dv[ ria patopevoy], av[ ri’ or 
even ady|pov Of the four 
the last suggestion appeals to me most. 

Then we could connect the adjective 
dvxiadon with the noun dypov, and re- 
store, as Peek does, p[voavro in- 
stead of ‘P[vourrdduos—]. Since A. 


PVLOMANNAMVPIA 


HOTAIXMEN 
AN 


LIVAMEN 


AAMETTA SANA | OCRMA PIA EW 


Rangabé in the original publication of 
the old fragment * had reported a trace 
. of an omicron, which however is usually 
rejected on the strength of A. Wilhelm’s 
examination of the stone, Peek con- i 
tinues p[Vvoavro rés woAvBovA]o dorv. 


AIR EPSsONK 


3 nd Peek believes that Rangabé actually saw 
< m4 the omicron before the word aorv in the 
Os last line. I believe with Wilhelm that 
ts < it then existed only in Rangabé’s imagi- 
ua =~ nation. The fracture, which otherwise 
must have occurred between Rangabé’s 
we reading and that of Wilhelm, might no } 
< = longer have been very fresh, but it 


would still, I think, have been recog- } 
nizable as more recent. Therefore, I 
should not feel Peek’s qualms at re- 
storing p[voavro Tpitoyeveias] 
In the phrase rés roAvBovdAo the article, 
as Peek himself conceded, is somewhat 
disturbing. 

But a fundamental impossibility ad- 
heres to the reconstruction of Hiller. 
If for the moment we forget that his | 


Esx ONAA re Exe IT EA BAPBA T 


ANAPOPT OMAAPET 


_ ‘Fig. 1. restoration of the first epigram is ex- 
Drawing by J. Travios 


8 Antiquités Helléniques (Athens, 1855), p. 397, no. 784 b. 
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cluded even because of the subject, and if we take the trouble of 
drawing the inscription as he imagined it, we see that the restora- 
tion does not fit the space. If line 3 is right, lines 2 and 4 are 
wrong, and vice versa. 

Meritt, keeping his own restoration for line 2 and that of 
Hiller for line 4, has altered line 3 of the reconstruction to 
comply with the exigencies of space. He has sent me the 
following suggestion (see Fig. 1): 


I 
dvipov rovd’ aperé Jae [—------— 
oxov yap meLoi ré[v BapBapddovoy 3 hedAdAd[Sa racav 
SovrAio[v idev]. 


II 
dpa roicl’ év Ovpos| hor’ aixpéy | oréoap 
mpoobe mudAdv av[tia pupidow] 
dvyiaAop mpécat ‘P[vourrdAos pepadtov] | dorv 
kAwdpevo[t 


Peek, in his restoration, has altered line 4 so that it fits the 
space required by the restoration of line 3 according to Hiller 
von Gaertringen and P. Maas, but he has not attempted to 
recover line 2, where, of course, Meritt’s suggestion would have 
to be abandoned. 

Since, however, the word-for-word restoration of these epi- 
grams, when so much is missing, can never be more than a 
possibility, the important thing remains the comprehension of 
what we still have and accordingly an appreciation of its signifi- 
cance for the history of literature. Fortunately this monument, 
because of a passage in the Life of Aeschylus, permits us to 
dispel somewhat the darkness which still partially envelopes the . 
figure of the great Simonides. Peek to be sure rejects the 
validity of information gleaned from the anecdote in the Ltfe, 
but his objections seem to me unfounded. In deference, there- 
fore, to the scruples of Dr. Peek I shall submit the anecdote to a 
somewhat more detailed examination: 

He departed to the court of Hiero, according to some because, 
after the Athenians had made much of him, he had been defeated 
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by Sophocles, who was just a young man,—according to others, 
because he had been defeated by Simonides in the case of the 
édeyeiov on the men who fell at Marathon. For the édeyeiov has 
great need of the moving quality of the fine, delicate type (% mepi 
70 <ovp>mabes Nerrorns), whereas the genius of Aeschylus, as we 
have said, is of a different character (§ 8, p. 4, ed. Wilamowitz). 

Gossip had sought a connection between certain events in the 
life of Aeschylus. The trip to Syracuse was a fact; likewise, 
the defeat of Aeschylus in a dramatic contest was a fact. They 
were historical events concerning an historical personage. Merely 
the connection between them is suspect. Likewise we should 
expect the other event to be an historical fact, namely, the defeat 
of Aeschylus in a contest for a sepulchral epigram on the men 
who fell at Marathon, whereas the connection between this 
event and the trip to Syracuse was the stupid fiction of later 
gossip. 

Peek raises the objection that édeyeia were not necessarily 
epigrams. Not always, but epigrams were called éAcyeia, so that 
the phrase éAcyeiov cis tots is a proper 
description for either of the two epigrams. By itself the phrase 
would normally be so understood in view of the ubiquity of the 
sepulchral epigram. The criticism, moreover, which the author 
of the Life appends to this item of information leaves no doubt 
as to his meaning. For Aeschylus, he continues, lacked the zepi 
Aerrdrys, the essence of the lacrima Simonidea. 
It was not a longer poem where Aeschylus might have exhibited 
his genius for sonorous and imposing language. Aeschylus too 
could move his hearers, and for the tradition, which denied the 
poet all gift for this type of literature (the éAeyeiov), the mani- 
fest inferiority of Aeschylus did not lie in a lack of a moving 
quality in general, but in a lack of the epigrammatic quality 
which Simonides possessed to such a preéminent degree. 

The author, therefore, says that Simonides had defeated 
Aeschylus in a contest for the selection of an epigram on the 
men who fell at Marathon. No visible grounds exist for charging 
him or his ultimate source with having forged the anecdote. If 
the text of an epigram on the subject accompanied the story, we 
should be justified in suspecting the ancient horror vacui, but 
no such epigram has been preserved for which the ancients might 
have sought to supply an authorship through the invention of an 
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aetiological story. The anecdote is absurd also as motivation 
for the departure of Aeschylus; we cannot suspect that anyone 
invented it out of nothing to account for the departure which 
took place twenty years later. On the other hand, the story by 
itself is perfectly plausible. A contest accords well enough with 
Hellenic practice, and when the custom of honoring the heroic 
dead with an epigram prevailed so generally, it would be sur- 
prising if the men who fell at Marathon did not receive this 
ordinary tribute. To be sure no epigram stood over the mound 
at Marathon on the monument which Pausanias describes, but 
the epigram belonged with the cult of the heroic dead on the 
Acropolis or in the public cemetery at Athens, where the men 
who fell at Marathon would certainly have been remembered 
with a memorial among the other memorials for those who had 
died in war. Nor is it surprising that Simonides should have 
written an epigram for the Athenian dead as he is reported to 
have done for Spartans and Corinthians. The most hypercritical 
will admit that he did write some epigrams, even if the anthol- 
ogies have been a little overgenerous in their attributions. He 
must have earned his reputation in some way. We know even 
that he dwelt in Athens in the period after the battle of Mara- 
thon; ° thus it appears that to an extent he enjoyed Athenian 
favor. Nor is it incredible that in an open contest the epigram 
of Simonides surpassed the efforts of his rivals. So the story 
contains no improbable elements, and furthermore, the note of 
literary criticism appended to it has an authentic quality which 
does not detract, I think, from the verisimilitude of the anecdote 
itself. 

Therefore a statement in an ancient author leads us to a 
monument with a lost epigram of Simonides, an official elegy 
on the men who fell at Marathon. And now chance has revealed 
to us a monument with an unrecorded epigram, an elegy of the 
official type on the men who fell at Marathon. The elegy re- 
sembles in technique the Simonidean epigrams on the seer 
Megistias and on the Spartans who fell at Thermopylae.?? It is 


® See the anecdotes in Plutarch’s Life of Themistocles, § 5. 

1°See Hesperia, II (1933), p. 499. The elegy to be sure is badly 
mutilated, but the preservation of the last line reveals the structure. 
That the elegy and the two Simonidean epigrams structually resemble 
each other and differ from the other archaic epigrams points strongly 
to the personality of a single author. 
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not a monument to celebrate the victory but a cenotaph for the 
heroic dead, and Athens would have contained only one cenotaph. 
They are obviously the same monument, and the burden of 
proof lies not on the side of us who assert the identification but 
on the side of those rather who reject a plausible ancient state- 
ment which is otherwise uncontradicted and is actually corro- 
borated by archaeological discovery. 

The new fragment, even now but little weathered, shows that 
this monument did not, like the other lists of fallen, withstand 
the elements for many years. It stood for a decade and then 
disappeared when the Persians destroyed the city. The epigram 
of Simonides did not reach the anthologies, for the compilers 
began their activity considerably later. The monument perished, 
but the story concerning it remained. 

It seems to me, therefore, that definite proof for the first epi- 
gram imposes an acceptance of the authorship of Simonides. 
I have suggested for the second epigram the authorship of 
Aeschylus on the basis of a number of probabilities, which have 
quite persuaded me but which the reader is at liberty to reject 
since definite proof cannot be adduced. The probabilities, how- 
ever, strongly favor it, and no evidence contradicts the hypo- 
thesis, for Peek’s objection that there is nothing in the second 
epigram of that which Plutarch * relates concerning the content 
of an Aeschylean éAeyetov does not alter the case. They are not 
the same. As the epigram of Simonides was forgotten so also 
the epigram of Aeschylus would easily have been forgotten. 
Quite apart from this, however, there is nothing in Plutarch’s 
words to suggest that the éAeyeta which he knew was a sepulchral 
epigram. It concerned the battle of Marathon, to be sure, but 
the battle of Marathon was a favorite subject which did not 
vanish quickly from the memory of those who participated. 
On the contrary, the information that the tribe Aeantis held the 
right wing scarcely came from a brief epigram on the heroic dead 
from all the tribes regarded as a single group. It constitutes a 
detail extracted from a description of the battle itself and Plu- 
tarch derived it probably from a longer poem than the double 
distich of a cenotaph. 


11 Mor. 628 e (concerning the exploits and the famous sons of the tribe 
of Ajax): T'Aav«las 5’ 6 pjrwp Kal 7d Képas Alayrldas rijs év Mapadou 
mapardiews Alaxvdou els meOopiay édeyelars micTovmevos, 
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The monument for the men who fell at Potidaea, to choose 
an Athenian example, contains three sepulchral epigrams. It 
has been reasonably suggested that these are the epigrams of the 
three prize winners of a contest.1* For the elegy on the men 
who fell at Marathon we know that a contest took place, and on 
the stone we find two epigrams. The second, to be sure, was not 
inscribed until the monument had been finished, but this fact 
indicates merely that the original plan envisaged one epigram 
and that the decision to honor another contestant was arrived 
at later. 

We might wonder why the Athenians did not recut the inscrip- 
tion and replace the monument after 479. The fact remains 
that they did not do so. If I hazard a conjecture on this point 
it is merely to emphasize that there was nothing really strange 
in the omission. Perhaps the difficulty of restoring all the old 
sepulchral monuments dissuaded the Athenians from under- 
taking the public restoration of any; perhaps another influence 
cooperated with this natural inertia. Themistocles, who achieved 
the acme of his prestige directly after the battle of Salamis, 
dominated the political situation and would scarcely have been 
enthusiastic about a monument recalling the glory of Marathon. 
The ancient tradition makes of him a vain man, jealous of the 
fame achieved by others. He is reported to have said that the 
trophy of Miltiades kept him awake at nights,’* and after the 
victories which his own genius, breaking with the policy of Mil- 
tiades, had created and which brought him among all Hellenes 
eternal fame, he may have regarded the rival glory of Miltiades 
with even greater displeasure. He disliked Simonides, moreover, 
according to the anecdotes which Plutarch relates in the Life 
of Themistocles, § 5, and he had no great respect for the poet’s 
talent. Therefore, Themistocles would not have exerted himself — 
for the re-erection of the monument; he would not have supplied 
the impulse nor would he have lent to others the support which 
might normally be expected from the popular leader. 
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2M. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions (1933), p. 128. 

18 Plutarch, Life of Miltiades, §3. We cannot of course check the 
story. The accuracy however does not concern us so much as does the 
general impression of the man. 


PLACE NAMES AND HEROES IN THE AENEID. 


When Vergil assembles the forces of Aeneas and Turnus in 
the catalogues of the Aeneid he names as captains of several 
divisions heroes so foreign to the districts which they represent 
in the poem that their presence has puzzled the commentators 
from Servius on. Messapus, founder and eponym of Messapia, 
is the most distinguished of these misplaced heroes and also 
the first to appear (Aeneid, vii, 691-702). He joins the host 
of Turnus as leader of the Faliscans, though neither Vergil nor 
any other ancient source explains his departure from the south- 
ernmost part of the peninsula to a region some forty miles 
northeast of Rome.t Altheim’s elaborate argument based on 
an identification with Neptune does little to clarify the situa- 
tion.2 Messapus, as the legendary ancestor of Ennius, has a 
peculiar interest for Vergil who marks his poetical connection by 
introducing him (as Servius notes on Aeneid, vil, 691) at 
the head of a singing band likened to sweet-voiced swans. The 
inspired vates can not be killed after the manner of ordinary 
mortals by fire or steel, or rather it is nefas for any one so to 
slay him. He passes unscathed through the war, though he takes 
an active part in the fighting and with Atinas beside him is 
bearing the brunt of the attack on the Latin gate when Turnus 
stays the battle and goes to his last combat with Aeneas (xt, 
661 f.). Messapus is a hero with a great legend who contributes 
to the epic dignity of the poem and at the same time inevitably 
brings to mind the district which bears his name and which 
otherwise has no connection with the Aeneid. We shall see that 
others also are introduced for the geographical allusions im- 
plicit in their names. 

The second misplaced hero is Oebalus, the Spartan, whose 
name supplies a standing epithet for Spartan in general and is 
applied not only to Helen, Hyacinthus, etc., but to the great 
Spartan colony of Tarentum, notably in Vergil’s own fourth 
Georgic (line 125). If the Oebalus of Aeneid. vir, 734 is 


1“ Wie Vergil dazu kommt, ihn zu den Faliskern zu stellen wissen 
wir nicht.” Rehm, “ Das Geographische Bild des Alten Italien in Ver- 
gils Aeneis,” Philologus, Supplementband xxiv (1932), Heft 2, p. 95. 

2 Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XxIx (1931), pp. 22 ff. 
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another man of the same name, he is unknown outside this men- 
tion. The story of Telon, the father of Oebalus, is, as Rehm 
recognized,’ a Vergilian invention to make Oebalus fit more 
naturally into the picture and give variety to the method of 
introducing the Sebethus River and a list of places in the neigh- 
borhood of Naples. For Oebalus whose only known association 
in Italy is with Tarentum appears here as leader of the 
Campanians. 

As captain of the Marsi in the mountainous interior of 
central Italy we have one Umbro (vir, 750-760) who is un- 
known as a person in any other connection. The name is that of 
a river, the most considerable of Etruria except the Arno, and 
is connected with Umbria by Pliny (N. H., 111, 5, 8) who calls 
the region at its mouth tractus Umbriae. There is an attempt to 
give Umbro a personality in the description of his power over 
serpents and the foreshadowing of his unhappy end in the lovely 
lines : 

Sed non Dardaniae medicari cuspidis ictum 
Evaluit, neque eum iuvere in volnera cantus 
Somniferi et Marsis quaesitae montibus herbae. 


Te nemus Angitiae, vitrea te Fucinus unda 
Te liquidi flevere lacus. (vi1, 756-760) 


In the army of Aeneas the priestly figure corresponding to 
this man of Turnus is Asilas (x, 175 ff.) called divum interpres. 
He comes from Pisa in the poem and Servius (on xu, 127) 
calls his name Etruscan, but he may be meant to represent the 
Picene district, for Silius mentions a tribe of that region as 
populos Asilos.t| Umbro can charm serpents, but Asilas has 
methods of dealing with more potent forces: 


Cui pecudum fibrae, caeli cui sidera parent, 


Et linguae volucrum et praesagi fulminis ignes. 
(x, 176-177) 


This description like the lines it balances in the Latin catalogue 
seems inserted to give interest to an invented hero. 
Ocnus and Aulestes, two leaders separated in a similar way 


* Op. cit., p. 33. 
Tellus possessa Pelasgis 

Quis Aesis regnator erat, fluvioque reliquit 

Nomen et a sese populos tum dixit Asilos. 

(Pun., 443 ff.) 
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from their customary surroundings,’ both go to the war with the 
Mantuan forces (x, 198-212). Mantua, the metropolis of Ver- 
gil’s native region, naturally takes a prominent place in the 
Etruscan list. In the tres gentes the poet attributes to it we 
have perhaps a reminiscence of a famous remark of Ennius 
which Aulus Gellius quotes (NV. A., xvu, 17, 1): “ Ennius tria 
corda habere sese dicebat quod loqui Graece et Osce et Latine 
sciret.” It is natural that Vergil who felt the mantle of Ennius 
upon his shoulders liked to think that he too came of a place 
where three peoples and three languages contributed to an en- 
riched inheritance. It is a fitting origin for a poet whose great- 
est theme is the fusion of many peoples into one. The elabora- 
tion of the quaternt populi which has caused so much discussion 
may be an invention to make less baldly apparent what has long 
been recognized as a personal allusion,® just as marked indi- 
vidual traits or careers are supplied for people like Umbro who 
are only geographical terms. 

Though attached to Mantua the two heroes Ocnus and Au- 
lestes have no more business there than Messapus among the 
Faliscans, but just as Messapus carries with his name into the 
poem a strong suggestion of a people and district otherwise 


neglected, Ocnus brings with him the city of Felsina which he 
founded (Servius-Dan. on Aeneid, x, 198). Silius puts him 
back where he belongs: 


Ocni prisca domus parvique Bononia Rheni 
(Pun., vit, 599) 
Felsina, afterwards Bononia, is one of the great pre-Htruscan 
and Etruscan sites as well as a Roman town of some consequence. 
It enters here only through the indirect allusion in the founder’s 
name. Similarly Aulestes represents the city of his founding — 
a city whose name had tragic associations for Vergil’s contempo- 
raries, Perusia (Servius-Dan. on Aeneid, x, 198). It was 
wiser not to revive the memory of a bitter war and stories true 


5 Ancient and modern attempts to legitimatize the connection of 
Ocnus and Aulestes with Mantua have resulted in a complicated mytho- 
logical picture. For discussion see Saunders, Vergil’s Primitive Italy, 
pp. 84 ff. and Rehm, op. cit., p. 9. 

® “Die Verse iiber Mantua sind als zeitlose Bemerkung . . . aufzufas- 
sen, die der Dichter ‘ex sua persona’ macht” etc. Rehm, op. cit., p. 73 
cp. p. 85. 
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or untrue of Octavian’s vengeful cruelty. So Perusia hovers 
half concealed in the background while her hero Aulestes shares 
the leadership of the Mantuan troops. In the death he dies one 
might read perhaps a veiled allusion to Perusia and human sacri- 
fice. He stumbles in retreating from Messapus in the fight and 
falls back upon the altar where the oath of peace had been con- 
firmed. “ Haec melior magnis data victima divis,” cries Mes- 
sapus (XII, 296) and transfixes him with a spear. The repul- 
sive picture is made worse by the line which follows: “ Concur- 
runt Itali spoliantque calentia membra.” The whole scene is out 
of keeping with the civilized character of Messapus, just as the 
sacrifice hostiarum more of three hundred Perusini on the altar 
of the first of the imperial divi is a shocking deed to find attri- 
buted to Octavian, even on doubtful testimony.’ 

We have so far from the two catalogues six names which have 
been noted by generations of commentators as out of their usual 
context. What has not been noted is that the regions or cities 
suggested by their usual stories are places of importance which 
for various reasons are excluded from direct mention in the 
Aeneid. ‘There is one more doubtful case, that of Halaesus 
(Halesus), a name first of all associated with the founder of the 
Faliscans, but also belonging in the forms Halaesus and Hales 
to a river on the north coast of Sicily and to one on the west 
coast of southern Italy. He is called Agamemnonius when 
introduced in the Aeneid as leading a band assembled from 
northern Campania (vu, 724 ff.) but the remarks about his 
father (x, 417 ff.) would indicate that he is thought of as 
Italian and that the adjective is used in a very general way for 
one of Greek descent. This suggests that a connection with 
Greek Italy is at least possible. He is an exception to the rule 
if he is the Faliscan Halaesus because that people ® is already in 


7 Suetonius, Augustus, 15. See also Dio, xtvim, 14. Appian, B.C., 
v, 48 and Velleius, 1, 74 fix the responsibility on the soldiers. There 
has been a natural reluctance to believe this story which Suetonius and 
Dio do not state with confidence. 

8 Tradition calls the Faliscan Halaesus Argive (Dion. Hal., Ant. 
Rom., 1, 21; Servius on Aeneid, vu, 695, etc.). Ovid names him 
Atrides (Fasti, Iv, 73). 

®They appear with Messapus in the host of Turnus (vu, 695 ff.). 
It is interesting to note in passing that Vergil knows they belong with 
the Latins and not with the Etruscans. See Rehm, op. cit., p. 14. 
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the picture and no such indirect allusion to their country is 
needed. The other misplaced heroes so far noted supplement 
the necessarily incomplete map of the catalogues by a sort of 
ghost map which makes up for deficiencies. 

To be sure there are two certain exceptions to this system in 
Massicus and Ufens. Ufens in command of the Aequi (vm, 
744 ff.) has the name of a river in the Pontine marshes. This is 
described as an actual river in vii, 801 f. and its general region 
is accounted for in the story of Metabus and his flight with the 
infant Camilla (x1, 540). It is hard to see why such a dull 
stream should figure in two capacities but the name of the Tribus 
Oufentina *° may give it some interest besides its association 
with Taracina, the seat of a well-known cult and a town of old 
traditions. Massicus (x, 166) associated with Clusium in the 
Etruscan catalogue bears the name of a Campanian ridge which 
has been given generous mention in connection with Halaesus 
(vir, 725f.). The connection of Massicus with the Etruscan 
people here assigned to him evokes f.om Servius a long and anx- 
ious note (on x, 166) and the remarkable observation (on x, 
167) that Clusium is iwrta Massicwum — enough to show that 
we should be cautious in accepting his geographical suggestions. 

Rehm in his discussion 7! notes that Umbria and all the east 
coast are neglected in the catalogues. Not if we remember 
Umbro, and Messapus, and Asilas. All of inland Etruria is 
here shown blank except for Clusium, but we have seen that 
Felsina ** and Perusia are suggested by the presence of local 
heroes. The device seems artificial and strange, but the appli- 
cation of the same or similar methods outside the catalogues 
makes it highly probable that the six certain cases noted are not 
six coincidences, 

It is not only in the catalogues that heroes appear in unfamil- 
iar surroundings. Old king Daunus enters on the scene (xX, 
688) as the father of Turnus. The orthodox version of his story 
is told by Paulus in his epitome of Festus (p. 60, ed. Lindsay) : 


10 Festus, s. v., p. 212, ed. Lindsay. 

11 Op. cit., p. 17. 

*? Felsina is technically in Aemilia, but Vergil is speaking of the 
heroic age and counts Mantua as Etruscan. He is certainly thinking 
of a time when Felsina would be Etruscan also. 
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“Daunia Apulia appellatur a Dauno, Illyricae gentis claro viro, 
qui eam propter domesticam seditionem excedens patria occu- 
pavit.”7* The Rutulian connection is puzzling. “ Patris anti- 
quam Dauni defertur ad urbem” can hardly mean anything 
except “ad Ardeam ” as Servius says on this line (x, 688), but 
this transplanting of Daunus seems exclusively Vergilian. Many 
have struggled with the genealogy of Turnus and tried to recon- 
cile its inconsistencies by establishing the exact relationship of 
Daunus, Pilumnus, and Danaé who are all mentioned among 
his forebears, but the ancient passages cited give no evidence of 
any orderly arrangement. The Servius-Dan. note on x, 76 dis- 
poses of the question: “Si ergo Pilumnus proavus Latini est, 
non Turni avus: nam Stercutii Picus, Pici Faunus, Fauni 
Latinus est filius. Sed in his nominibus abutitur poeta.” 
This sensible commentary has had little effect. Rehm ** takes 
it that the name Daunian which we know in northern Apulia 
once belonged also to a people of the Rutulian district who 
later disappeared. He bases the Rutulian Daunians on a pas- 
sage in Lycophron’s Alexandra (1254) where Cassandra is made 
to prophesy that her kinsman (Aeneas) is to arrive in a land 
“trép Aativovs Aavvious This by no means proves 
that the districts to which she refers are adjacent. The place 
to which Aeneas is bound is certainly trép Aavviovs. Not to 
mention the incoherence of the whole passage (for here if ever 
“the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling” is lifted above the 
facts of geography) the same poem (504 f.) shows clearly that 
Lycophron knows the true location of Daunia. There he says 
that Diomedes is to found Argyrippa in the Daunian country. 
The passage coupling the Latins and the Daunians has no 
more significance than the linking of Cortona and Ausonia in 
the speech of the Penates to Aeneas (111, 170f.). Any well- 
known name referring to Italy will answer the prophet’s need. 
When Amata seeks for foreign ancestry tc qualify Turnus as 
one of the externi generi commanded by the gods (vir, 98), it 
is not to Illyrian forebears that she alludes but to 


Inachus Acrisiusque patres mediaeque Mycenae (VII, 372), 


that is, to the Argive ancestors of Danaé, the reputed founder 


18 See also Servius on Aeneid, VIII, 9. 14 Op. cit., p. 28. 
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of Ardea. If the father of Turnus were an Illyrian immigrant 
even Amata half crazed by anxiety would not range so far for 
arguments. It seems reasonable to suppose that Daunus appears 
here not in the character of the great Illyrian hero, but as the 
eponym of a region which otherwise has no part in the story, 
a region which as the birthplace of Horace had some claim to 
notice in his own generation. 


Dicar qua violens obstrepit Aufidus 
Et qua pauper aquae Daunus agrestium 
Regnavit populorum. (Odes, 111, 30, 10-12) 


So Daunus may here mean Daunia as Messapus means Messapia. 
If it seems fantastic to suggest that Vergil has borrowed a 
father for his greatest Latin hero from Apulia, let us remember 
that for Camilla, the only Latin leader who rivals Turnus in 
prominence, he has likewise borrowed a father, Metabus, from 
Metapontum.*® 

Another district name has a prominent place in the later 
action of the poem. When Aeneas receives his wound it is the 
physician Iapyx who attends him: 


Iamque aderat Phoebo ante alios dilectus Iapyx (XU, 391). 


The name itself which is appropriate to a healer *® may have 
been suggested by the special function, but the chief usefulness 
of the hero is not the healing of the wound for which his 
unaided efforts are of no avail, but the introduction of another 
founder whose name is associated with Iapygia as Daunus with 
Daunia and Messapus with Messapia.*7 The name recalls not 
only the great cape of Mt. Garganus but also two smaller points 
of land, Iapygium, the southern tip of Calabria, and Iapygum 
promontorium, near Croton on the southern coast. 

Far less conspicuous in the action, in fact only mentioned 
in a combat list (x, 561), is Lucas. He accounts for Lucania 
where except for him there is a striking blank on the map. 


18 Metabus nomen sumptum de historia: Metabus enim fuit dux 
Graeci agminis, qui iuxta Hadriaticum mare urbem Metapontum condi- 
dit (Servius-Dan. on Aeneid, x1, 540). See also Strabo, vr, 1, 15 
(C 265). 

16 Aptum nomen medico; nam lac@a Graeci dicunt curare (Servius 
on Aeneid, xi, 391). 17 Servius on Aeneid, xI, 247. 
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The form used here instead of the more familiar Lucanus of 
Livy recalls the Naevian Luca bos.** 

Diomedes,’® who refuses the petition of Latinus to take up 
arms a second time against Trojans (x1, 225 ff.), did not give 
his own name to any place in Italy, but the legends credit him 
with founding several cities and ruling over wide lands. He 
has a curious kind of prominence in the Aeneid where he exists 
as a powerful presence in the background. It is to him of all 
the Greek heroes that Aeneas refers during the storm of the 
first book. It is of him we are reminded by the snow-white 
horses on the shore (111, 537). His name comes to Dido’s 
lips when she asks Aeneas for the tale of Troy (1, 752). It 
is his message which brings the final discouragement to the 
weakening Latins (x1, 226 ff.). Vergil has put him to many 
uses—the coming and going of the embassy has a splendid dra- 
matic effect—but one of his functions may be to complete the 
picture of Magna Graecia already sketched in by Iapyx, Mes- 
sapus, Oebalus, Daunus, Metabus, Lucas. Not only does his 
name call up those of Beneventum, Arpi, Aequum Tuticum, 
Venusia, Canusium, Venafrum,”° but he provides an excuse for 
naming the river Aufidus, Horace’s violens Aufidus (Aeneid, 
x1, 405). 

Further details for southern Italy are furnished by the river 
Sybaris who appears among the fighters in the last battle (x11, 
363) ; perhaps by Murranus (x11, 529, 639) who may represent 
the town of Muranum; and by those points along the coast 
which were sighted or touched by Aeneas on his voyage to 
Latium (cp. m1, 551 ff.), or mentioned in the prophecy of 
Helenus (111, 381 ff.). Sagaris (1x, 575), son of Ajax of Locri, 
represents the river Sagra between Locri and Caulonia.** The 
story of drowned Palinurus (v1, 337-383) brings in a generous 
sweep of coast near Velia. There is still a large blank in the 
region of the Bruttii but this is supplied by the allusion to 
Sila Saltus in the famous simile of the fighting bulls (x11, 
715 ff.). The same simile gives us Taburnus Mons in Campania 


18 Quoted by Varro (De Lingua Latina, vu, 389, 39, ed. Miiller) and 
repeated by Lucretius, v, 1302, 1339. 

1° Ciaceri, Storia della Magna Grecia, Milan, 1924, pp. 399 ff. 

20 Servius-Dan. on Aeneid, xI, 246. On Canusium see Horace, Ser- 
mones, I, 5, 92. 21 Ciaceri, op. cit., I, p. 153. 
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and opens our eyes to the possibility of such uses for similes 
and ornamental myths in other parts of the poem. 

Campania enters directly into the war with troops sent to 
the army of Turnus from the Ager Falernus under Halaesus 
(v1, 723 ff.). With him are Auruncans and Oscans from the 
Massic heights and the more level lowlands of Sidicinum and 
Cales; dwellers on the banks of Volturnus and from Saticula. 
Capua cannot take part since it has yet to be founded by Capys 
(x, 145), a Trojan comrade of Aeneas. Oebalus covers another 
section of Campania with his men from Capri and the neigh- 
borhood of Naples and Pompeii (v1, 733-740) and reaching 
inland as far as Abella and the Samnite castella of Rufrae and 
Batulum.?* Taburnus Mons near Beneventum has already been 
mentioned as introduced in a simile (x11, 715). The moun- 
tainous interior of Samnium is filled by the foundations of 
Diomedes and by the selection of Ampsancti Valles as the place 
of Allecto’s return to Hades (vit, 563-571). The need of a 
mention in this region may have helped to decide the choice of 
a location admirably suited to the event. Vergil has transposed 
a description used by Ennius for the disappearance of Discordia 
(Annales, vi1, 260-63) from the Ennian location on the river 
Nar to the Samnite wilds.** 

Latium and the adjacent lands enter naturally into the lists 
of the combatants but the catalogue method, however skilfully 
handled, soon reaches the limit of its usefulness. So even in 
places close to the scenes of battle there are incidental references 
of the same sort as for more remote regions. The Liris leaves 
the southern borders of Latium to fight among the Etruscans 
(x1, 670). The river Almo is the first victim of hostilities on 
Latin soil (vi, 530ff.). The hero Corythus, founder of 
Cortona, supplies this missing city to the thinly represented 
district of inland Etruria (vir, 209; rx, 10; x, 719; 11, 170). 
Tarquinii does not appear as a city but her founder Tarcho is 
the great field marshal of all the Etruscans (x, 153). 

An interesting case of a different type of indirect mention is 
that of Veii, the absence of which from either host is at first 


22 Servius on Aeneid, vil, 739. 

23 Norden, Ennius und Vergil, p. 26. See also Rehm, op. cit., p. 75. 
Vergil does not need the Nar which belongs to the district covered by 
the Latin catalogue. See also vir, 517. 
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surprising. No city in Italy was more closely bound up with 
Rome’s early legends and few Etrucan centers could claim 
greater power and fame. But it was as an enemy that Rome 
remembered her and it may be a sort of damnatio memoriae 
which bars her name from the record here. Yet just as in the 
fasti the name of Antonius must first be written and then erased, 
we may decipher the name of Veii in litura, so to speak, in an 
unmistakeable reference. One name of the Veientes was known 
to every child in Rome, that of Lars Tolumnius the fifth century 
king who was held responsible for the murder of four Roman 
legatt in Fidenae (Livy, tv, 17). Statues of these four victims 
were set up at public expense on the rostra where Cicero 
remembered seeing them and they received “pro brevi vita 
diuturnam memoriam.” ** Though the name of at least one of 
the martyrs is a little dubious that of the villain Tolumnius 
was fixed beyond a doubt. His family was an historical one 
in Veii as we now know from the occurrence of the name on 
very old inscribed potsherds discovered there.”® Cornelius 
Cossus killed Lars Tolumnius in single combat and so won for 
the second time in the annals of Rome the spolia opima. 
“Ruptor foederis humani, violatorque gentium iuris,” are the 
words Livy puts into the mouth of Cossus as he spurs his horse 
toward the Etruscan king (Iv, 19, 3). Vergil has work for a 
treaty breaker and in this réle he casts the augur Tolumnius 
who hurls his spear almost across the altar where peace had 
been sworn and so precipitates the final conflict. What Roman 
could read this episode without being reminded of that other 
Tolumnius of Veii “ ruptor foederis humani, violatorque gentium 
iuris?” This accounts too for the appearance of an Etruscan 
as right hand man of Turnus ?* whose only declared Etruscan 
adherent is Mezentius. The good Etruscans are all helping 
Aeneas. . Vergil’s customary care for the appearance of truth is 
evident in his making this man a soothsayer, a profession which 
accords with the Etruscan name. 

Although the catalogues and other references throughout the 


** Cic., Phil., Ix, 2. 

7° Not. Scavi, 1930, pp. 230 ff. 

*° Turnus speaks of him as one of his chief hopes when Diomedes has 
refused to join his cause (xI, 428 ff.): Non erit auxilio nobis Aetolus 
et Arpi: At Messapus erit felixque Tolumnius etc. 
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poem fill the western side of central Italy completely there is an 
increasing lack of representation as one approaches the eastern 
coast. The mention of Sulmo among the heroes gives us one 
useful spot (1x, 412; x, 517) and it may be that Larina who 
attends Camilla (x1, 655) carries in her name a suggestion of 
Larinum. Similarly Camers (x1, 753) suggests Camerium and 
Numanus (1x, 592, 653) the town of Numana in the almost 
neglected Picene territory. For this same neighborhood another 
place is supplied by a useful note in Servius (on x, 186) where 
he says that some give for the corrupt name Cinyrae, Cumarre, 
Cinire, Cinera, Cinere the form Cunare from Cunarus Mons in 
the Picene district. The need of a mention for this place 
suggests that Servius is again supplying a correct reading from 
the unauthorized version of the text. 

Northern allusions come with the story of Antenor and his 
connection with the Timavus and Patavium which is adroitly 
introduced in the complaint of Venus to the king of heaven 
(1, 242 ff.). The Po appears with the Athesis (Adige) in a 
comparison of the mighty heroes Pandarus and Bitias to forest 
trees (1x, 680). According to Servius and Servius-Dan. on 
1X, 676 the same simile includes a reference to another river of 
the north in the name Liquetia (679) which most modern 
editors reject in favor of liquentia as an epithet for flumina with 
which it is joined. Here again I incline to accept the reading 
which the ancient commentator favors, though less “ ne incipia- 
mus a generalitate ad speciem reverti” than because the river 
brings with it the towns of Altinum and Concordia (as the 
Servius-Dan. note adds) and so is geographically useful in the 
same way as the Adige which suggests Verona. The Mincius 
and Lacus Benacus appear in the Mantuan passage of the 
Etruscan catalogue (x, 205f.). Cispadane Gaul except for 
Bononia seems badly neglected, whether because the Ligurian 
name may be made to extend over the western part of this 
region, or because some of the countless allusions whose signi- 
ficance has been missed in this study may apply there, it is 
impossible for me to say. 

Even the incomplete evidence here assembled on the map of 
Italy in the Aeneid seems enough to demonstrate that Vergil 
has made a systematic and amazingly successful attempt to 
bring all sections of the peninsula (or at least their names) 
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into some relation to his poem. Granted that he has such a 
design it is obvious that he must vary his devices to keep the 
scheme from becoming too mechanical. He has managed with 
consummate skill, never introducing colorless geographical names 
in groups, but combining them with genuine mythological per- 
sonages and often giving them interest by free and highly 
poetic invention of characters and careers. So the river Galaesus 
becomes a venerable old man killed 

dum paci medium se offert, iustissimus unus 

qui fuit Ausoniisque olim ditissimus arvis: 


quinque greges illi balantum, quina redibant 
armenta, et terram centum vertebat aratris. (vu, 536 ff.) 


We cannot think of Metabus as little better than a place name 
after reading the romantic tale of his escape through the forest 
and of the infant Camilla’s flight across the turbulent Amasenus 
on the spear to which her father had bound her (x1, 540 ff.). 
None the less, however skilfully the names are made to merge 
into the composition they would still set up the desired over- 
tones in the minds of Italian hearers who would feel as they lis- 
tened that their native places were all acknowledged as part of 
imperial Rome. Every nook and corner of the peninsula should 
be included, it matters not how—by names of heroes, by scenes 
of action, by places seen or visited or spoken of in prophecies, 
by myths and similes which are the poet’s traditional ornaments. 
It is easy when this intention is realized to understand the 
extraordinary fondness for names of rivers which all readers of 
Vergil have observed—Almo and Galaesus, Ufens, Umbro, 
Sybaris and others: a river system may cover a wide territory 
in one word. The somewhat enigmatic remarks of Father Tiber 
about himself (celsis caput urbibus exit [v111, 65] ) ?? would 
according to this apply literally to the hills where the head- 
waters of the stream rise and which have not been liberally dealt 
with in the matter of mention in the Aeneid. Except for its ' 
association with the upper reaches of the Tiber 7* Arretium is 


27 This allows the same meaning for caput here as in Georgics, Iv, 
319, “ head-waters ” or “source ” instead of the elaborately metaphori- 
cal meaning of “source of power” which Warde Fowler adopts (Aeneas 
at the Site of Rome, pp. 37-42). 

28 Pliny, N. H., 11, 53: Tiberis e media fere longitudine Appennini 
finibus Arretinorum profluit. 
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entirely ignored, for example. Rome is not the only town with 
Homeric ancestry: some can even trace their lineage to ante 
bellum heroes like Dardanus. Corythus, Oebalus, Ocnus, 
Aulestes, Iapyx, Daunus, Messapus,—here are glamorous tradi- 
tions. The poem belongs not to Rome but to the whole of 
Italy. To be mentioned at all is to be on the roll of honor. 
The contest as Aeneas knows before he goes into it is not to end 
like the Trojan War with triumph and loot on one side and 
destruction or exile on the other, but in a fusion from which 
future greatness for all concerned is to spring. Vergil’s con- 
temporaries would take his meaning without benefit of footnotes 
as even after centuries Dante does when he makes Vergil speak 
of the Italy 


Per cui mori la vergine Camilla 
Eurialo e Turno e Niso di ferute. (Inferno, 1, 107-108) 


They all died for the same Italia and by the interlocked order 
the poet shows the lack of distinction between Camilla and 
Turnus on one side and Nisus and Euryalus on the other. No 
wonder the fighting in spite of occasional desperate efforts at 
brutality lacks the conviction of Homeric battles and that editors 
sometimes pause to discuss which heroes are on which side in a 
combat.?° 

Moreover there is a hint of something broader than a pan- 
Italian picture in the presence among the soldiery of some pro- 
vincial names. Practically the whole empire—or the whole 
known world—is covered in incidental allusions in the Aeneid, 
but the careful pattern of the poem gives a special importance to 
those names which are assigned to combatants in the Italian 
war. Here we find besides Liger, the Loire, who plays an im- 
portant part (in x, 576 ff.) a group of Spanish names. The 
Tagus (x11, 418) and the Sucro (x11, 505), rivers which figure 
in the campaigns of the second Punic War, and Martial’s cool 
Dercenna (XI, 850)*° are accompanied by Herminius, a moun- 


2° Fowler has an admirable discussion of the necessity for presenting 
the Italians in a favorable light and on the poet’s skilful handling of 
this delicate matter (Gathering of the Clans, pp. 27-29). 

®°Schulze (Zur Geschichte Lateinischer Eigennamen, p. 97) sug- 
gests Etruscan parallels, Tercenna, Dercinus, but the parallel of Tagus 
and Sucro make Martial’s Dercennus (Zp., 1, 49, 17) seem more imme- 
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tain in Lusitania (x1, 642) and the island Ebusa off the coast 
near New Carthage (x11, 299). Even Bitias who is coupled 
with the Homeric name of Pandarus (1x, 672) may be Bitia in 
Sardinia. We are warned in the first book (738) that the name 
is Punic, and though Macrobius (Sat., v1, 2, 23) says the epi- 
sode of Pandarus and Bitias is taken from Ennius, it is unlikely 
that the names were borrowed with the action, since either 
would be unlikely for Histri. That readers nearer to Vergil’s 
time were prepared for such foreign allusions is shown by the 
calmness with which Servius reports the reference which some 
have seen in Astur (x, 180 f.) to the Asturians of Spain. This 
would intrude a Spanish name into the Etruscan catalogue—a 
much more violent proceeding than the introduction of foreign 
names in the long lists of fighters in the later books. As late as 
25 B.C. the Astures were still in arms against the Romans,** 
and this makes it even more improbable that Vergil would pay 
them such a compliment. It seems more likely that Astur be- 
longs with the other heroes of the catalogues to Italy—perhaps 
with reference to still another river, the Astura in Latium. Yet 
in the light of the other foreign allusions the words of Anchises 
(v1, 853) “ parcere subiectis et debellare superbos” take on a 
deeper meaning and one might see even in the procession of 
conquered nations on the shield (v111, 720 ff.) less of the flat- 
tery of Augustus than of the vision of a day when the peoples on 
the outermost rim of the world would take their places as sons 
of Aeneas, who was himself Italian only by adoption and like 
them achieved his destiny through defeat and bitter humiliation. 
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diate than these or the Stercennius (?) which Servius mentions as a 
name of the Aborigines (on xI, 850). Before taking too seriously this 
and similar suggestions of Schulze (cp. his remarks on Sucro, op. cit., 
p. 573, note 5 and p. 95, s.v. Sycerna) we should give careful con- 
sideration to that sharp observation of Servius-Dan. on Aeneid, x, 76: 
Sed in his nominibus abutitur poeta. See above, page 207. It is 
striking that the provinces represented in the Italian wars are the same 
as those listed in the Res Gestae as having sworn the oath of allegiance 
to Augustus with Italy before the battle of Actium (Res Gestae Divi 
Augusti, v, 25). 

See Ronald Syme, A.J. P., LV (1934), p. 294 and pp. 310 ff.; also 
Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. X, pp. 343 ff. 


CRITICAL NOTES: SENECA’S DIALOGI VII-XII.* 


The points discussed in this paper are contained in the sec- 
ond six Dialogi, namely, the De Vita Beata, the De Otio, the De 
Tranquillitate Animi, the De Brevitate Vitae, the Consolatio ad 
Polybium, and the Consolatio ad Helviam. References without 
page and volume numbers under the name Basore are to be 
understood as applying to the first two volumes of his Moral 
Essays of Seneca in the Loeb series, those under the names 
Waltz and Bourgery to the four volume edition of the Dialogues 
in the Collection des Universités de France, those under Gertz 
to his edition of 1886, those under Schultess to his Annaeana 
Studia, Hamburg, 1888. For the sake of convenience the page 
reference in Hermes’ edition of 1905 is added in brackets after 
the usual passage notation. 


VII, 3, 4 (198): intellegis sequi perpetuam tranquillitatem, 
libertatem depulsis iis, quae aut irritant nos aut terri- 
tant; nam voluptatibus et . . . pro illis, quae parva ac 
— sunt et ipsis ¢ flagitiis noxia, ingens gaudium 
subit. 

Gertz’s voluptatibus < spretis> ignores the fact that the aut 

... aut of the preceding clause calls for a doublet here also. The 

conjectures of Reitzenstein and Basore assume the loss of a noun 

parallel to voluptatibus (doloribus, tumoribus) and a perfect 
participle to complete an abl. absolute (spretis, protectis). 

Schultess and Bourgery look for the second noun in pro illis, 

and offer praemiis and [pro] tllicus respectively, governed by 

subit following. 

Agreeing with them as to the method of correction I suggest 
for pro illis the word periculis. For an actual interchange of 
per and pro cf. VI, 12, 2 (provenerunt, pervenerunt), and once 
periculis had been written proiculis, a “ correction ” to pro illis 
becomes a possibility. The voluptatibus et periculis thus repeats 


1The present article is a sequel to that which appeared in the 
American Journal of Philology, Vol. LIV, pp. 353-361. In addition to 
the passages examined in these two articles the writer has discussed 
upwards of seventy other points in the text of the Dialogues in his 
Notes and Emendations to the XII Dialogues of L. Annaeus Seneca 
(Publications of the University of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada, 1934). 
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in identical order the preceding aut irritant nos aut territant, 
and the nouns are themselves datives governed by subit 
following. 

The relative clause, quae parva ... nozxia, is correct as it 
stands; Emil Thomas (Hermes, XXVIII, pp. 281-2) has 
pointed out that flagitus is used for flagitiosis, and cf. my own 
article in Class. Quart., XXVI, p. 159. The clause means: 
“which are slight and fleeting” (the pleasures, that is) “and 
harmful ” (the perils, that is), “ merely to the criminals ” (who 
contrive them against the wise man). ‘The condensation is 
excessive, no doubt, but could be paralleled in many passages in 
Seneca. 

For the meaning cf. the interesting commentary furnished in 
II, 9, 3-4, where Seneca says that the liberty of the sage is won 
without the vices of his enemies being in any way interfered 
with either in their operation or in their effect on the character 
of these enemies (salvis vitiis vestris) ; in short, their vices are 
left intact only to damage themselves. 

Basore also retains the relative clause unchanged, but gives it 
an entirely different meaning to which I cannot subscribe. 


VII, 7, 4 (202): numquam enim recta mens vertitur nec sibi 
odio est nec quicquam mutavit a vita optima. 


A: mutavit optima. The reading in Hermes’ text is that of 
Rossbach following Madvig’s lead: < a via > optima. Perhaps 
one should read: optima < ipsa >; “and alters nothing, being 
itself perfection.” Cf. VII, 9, 4: interrogas, quid petam ex 
virtute? Ipsam. Nihil enim habet melius, ipsa pretium sut. 
The tense of mutavit is sound pace Madvig, Gertz, and Ross- 
bach; cf. Schultess ad loc. and Epp., VII, 7: affricuit. 


VII, 10, 3 (206): nec quas probavit, magni pendit aut utique 
etiam admittit, nec usu earum sed temperantia laeta 


est. 
A: pendit utiq; enim ad mittit. The reading in Hermes’ 


text from pendit to etiam is Madvig’s conjecture, and the aut 
should certainly be italicized. But “even admits at all” con- 
tradicts the sense of the passage, as Gertz and Koch agree. 
Gertz: totoque animo (for utique enim), unconvincingly. 
Reitzenstein: pendit; utique enim < ut supervacuas > admittrt. 


Bourgery: pendit; caute ulique enim. 
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I suggest: pendit; utique enim < ad ludum > admittit; “ for 
in any event she admits them for amusement,” an idea which 
is satisfactorily continued in the words following. Cf. also 
chapter 12, 2 below: miscent enim illas (sc. voluptates) et inter- 
ponunt vitae ut ludum tocumque inter seria. 

The point is important enough to have deserved a critical note 
in Basore where Madvig’s conjecture is silently adopted in the 
text. 


VII, 10, 3 bis (206): temperantia autem cum [voluptates] 
minuat, summi boni iniuria est. 


Following Reitzenstein (Hermes, XXIX, p. 621) Hermes and 
Bourgery reject voluptates, no doubt rightly, but the latter with 
this reservation, that something appears to be wanting in the 
sentence. What is required is an application of the general 
theorem, temperantia cum minuat, summi boni iniuria est, and 
a transition to the vigorous antitheses of the closing sentence of 
the chapter. Read therefore: summi bont iniuria est, < tut igi- 
tur>. Tu ete. 


VII, 12, 5 (208-9): laudant enim ea, quibus erubescebant, et 
vitio gloriantur; ideoque ne resurgere quidem ft 
adulescentiae licet, cum honestus turpi desidiae titulus 
accessit. 


Basore finds it possible to translate: “and therefore they can- 
not even recover their youth,” which in a foot-note he explains 
as meaning “their youthful point of view.” But why should 
“the youthful point of view ” necessarily be a good one? I am 
not aware of any other commentator or translator who thinks 
the MS tradition comprehensible. 

Schultess disposes effectively of Gertz’s displicentiae and 
Madvig’s erubescentiae. Petschenig’s adlubescentiae is brilliant, 
but the word has no authority. Marouzeau’s abolescenti from a 
MS det. cannot be confirmed in the sense it would here require, 
viz., “one who is morally perishing,” nor does it strike me as 
appropriate in the passage. 

With Schultess I feel that adulor is buried in the MS read- 
ing, and I suggest: adulantib; licentiae (i.e., adulantibus 
licentiae), which, by a resumption of the transcribing after the 
wrong 1, became adulicentiae; of this a natural if perverse cor- 
rection is adulescentiae. Adulantibus licentiae follows well on 
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laudant ea, quibus erubescebant, et vitio gloriantur. Cf. for 
adulor in this sense VII, 2,4: qui gratiae adulantur. 


VII, 13, 4 (210): qui voluptatem sequitur, videtur enervis, 
fractus, degenerans viro. 

The above presents the text of A, the final 0 however having 
been marked with a querying dot early in the tradition of the 
Ambrosian, and erased by the fifth hand. 

Hermes has given the correct lead in writing (app. crit. ad 
loc.): exspecto degener, eviratus, sim. in gradatione. But the 
fourth element of the gradatio was no doubt semivir, written 
svir with a bar over the s. A wrong division of letters threw 
the s, carrying its bar, with degener and produced degenerans, 
leaving vir high and dry. That viro should then have been 
attempted is reasonable enough. Seneca has several words with 
semi- as prefix, e.g., semiliber (X, 5, 2), seminudus (Epp., 
LXII, 3), semivivus (X, 12, 9), semtsomnis (X, 14, 4). 


VII, 22, 1 (220): quid autem dubii est, quin haec maior ma- 
teria sapienti viro sit animum explicandi suum in 
divitiis quam in paupertate etc. ? 

A: quinec, corr. by A? and A® (in litura) to quin haec. 
Despite Gertz’s rebuke of W. Gemoll who expressed approval of 
the vulg. omission of haec, I cannot convince myself that quin 
haec is sound, and believe that we should read: quin et; “what 
doubt is there that even a greater opportunity exists for the wise 
man to develop his soul in riches than in poverty?” The et 
marks the statement of the apparent paradox. 


VITI, 2, 2 (233-4): hoc quod dico... et cum didicerunt, 
docent. 


To the emendations quoted in Hermes’ app. crit. add: (1) 
Lipsius (Ruhkopf): animum, based on the feeling that the 
plural will not serve to refer to Seneca alone; (2) Castiglioni 
(Athenaeum, IX, 3, pp. 27-8): ad alienos actus animos referre ; 
(3) P. Thomas (Acad. Roy. Belg., Bulletin de la Classe des 
Lettres, 1914, 1, p. 24) ad alios actus animosos deferre, where 
actus animosos is the object of deferre; (4) Marouzeau (Rev. de 
Philologie, 1913, p. 51): ad alios actut animosos referre, where 
however referre without an object can hardly stand (see P. 
Thomas, op. cit.); (5) Waltz, boldly: occupationes for actus 
anivmos. 
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The principles on which any correction of this passage must 
proceed are laid down with masterly clarity by Gertz. Guided 
by these I propose to read, to begin with, ad alienos actus with 
Castiglioni and deferre with Gertz. As the object for deferre, 
which certainly must have one (see Thesaurus, s. v., IV), I read 
annos for the MS animos. Thus my complete reconstitution of 
the phrase is: ad alienos actus annos deferre as against the ad 
alios actus animos referre of the Ambrosian. 

This I translate: “and offer his years” (i.e., his age and 
experience) “to the activities of others.” This develops exactly 
the comparison next introduced in which Seneca speaks of the 
aged Vestals teaching the younger ones what needs doing by the 
latter. Anni as a matter of fact means often enough in Latin 
“time of life,” the more precise significance being developed by 
the context. Cf. above VIII, 1, 4: qui nullis annis vacationem 
damus, where anni means “ periods of life.’ There are many 
examples in Thesaurus s. v., II, col. 119; note especially Seneca 
Rhetor, Contr., II, 6, 4: alter annos sequitur, alter senectuti 
repugnat, where annos is specifically “old age.” The fact 
that annis occurs a few words later is not a serious objection; 
Latin style is not sensitive about such repetitions, and in any 
event the senses of the word in the two connections are suffi- 
ciently different. 


IX, 9, 7 (262): iam enim inter balnearia et thermas byblio- 
theca quoque ut necessarium domus ornamentum 
expolitur. 

Wolters: expetitur. Perhaps: exporrigitur, through the in- 
termediate error exporritur passing into expolitur. The whole 
point of the passage is the display of books in foolish profusion; 
see passim, paragraphs 4, 5, and 6 immediately above. Seneca 
writes in X, 9, 3: quid securus ... menses tibi et annos in 
longam seriem ... exporrigis? The phrase exporrigere in 
longam seriem would be just as appropriate of books on the 
shelves. 


IX, 11, 7 (266): multos ex iis, quos forum, curia, sermo mecum 
contraxerat, nox abstulit et + iunctas sodalium manus 
copulatas interscidit. 

The general tendency has been to agree with Madvig that the 
subject of interscidit is to be found in copulatas. To the con- 
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jectures quoted in Hermes, app. crit. ad loc., add Basore: capu- 
lus (i. e., “ the bier”). 

I venture to suggest: cop<ia p>ullata, “the crowd dressed 
in black.” Once the two words had merged into copullata, it was 
inevitable that with tunctas manus in the near context, we 
should get copulatas. For copia in the sense “ crowd, throng,” 
ef. VI, 15, 4. 


IX, 11, 8 (267): numquam me in voce bona mali pudebit 
auctoris. 

But the missing word in A may well have been causa, auctor 
meaning a witness as in Hpp., XIII, 8 and Apocol., 1. With 
causa supplied the phrase translates thus: “if I have a good 
case I shall never be ashamed of a bad witness.” Cf. causa bona, 
V, 25, 1, and quite specifically of a legal case, De Benef., III, 
7,5: condicio bonae causae, 


IX, 15, 4 (273): sciet verum esse quod Bion dixit; omnia 
hominum negotia simillima initiis esse nec vitam illo- 
rum magis sanctam aut severam esse quam conceptum, 
in nihilum recidere de nihilo natos, 

A: nichilo nat; but cf. Gertz’s critical note to III, 6, 4 where 
damnat ; is shown to be for damnatos. Buecheler’s supplementary 
words are based on the theory that Bion follows man’s course 
from cradle to grave. However, the matter immediately under 
discussion is the futility of human actions, and I therefore pro- 
pose, with rather more paleographical probability: nihilo 
<enim agitari, de nthilo> natos; “children of nothingness, 
they worry over what is nought.” 


IX, 17, 2 (275): at illa quantum habet voluptatis sincera et per 
se inornata simplicitas, nihil obtendens moribus suis. 

A: et pse (with cross-bar through the p, compendiously for 
per) inornata. Gertz: et prorsus inornata. Castiglioni - 
(Athenaeum, X, 1, pp. 2-3): et per se < satis > ornata. 

Per se is scarcely a phrase one would expect to find joined 
with inornata. To drop per se would set things right; how- 
ever, the text of A being what it is, perhaps one should read: 
per se et. In that case I should regard the passage as a case of 
interlocking, viz., of sincera et inornata with per se simplicitas; 
“how delightful is simplicity by itself, pure and unadorned.” 
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X, 2, 4 (281): quam multorum eloquentia { et cotidiana 
ostentandi ingenii spatio sanguinem educit. 


A appears to have stood originally thus: eloquentia & coti- 
diana. For the corrupt spatio the modern suggestions, made 
with full knowledge of the true conditions in A, are: occupatio 
(Gertz) ; iactatio (Hermes) ; sollicitatio (Bourgery). My own 
proposal is expectatio, about as likely paleographically as any. 
Render: “how many have had their life-blood sucked away by 
eloquence and the daily anticipation of displaying their talent.” 
It is not only the eloquence that kills, but the nervous waiting 
day by day for the arrival of your turn to distinguish yourself. 


X, 6, 4 (286): hoc vero spatium quod, quamvis natura currit, 
ratio dilatat, cito vos effugiat necesse est. 


A: apparently currit, but strangely written (vide Gertz, app. 
crit.), and bearing above the supposed compendious sign for ri 
what seems to have been an a from the manus secunda, who 
must have meant curat. Possibly: curtat, “ abbreviates,” found 
also in Horace, Sat., II, 3, 124 and Persius, VI, 34. The refer- 
ence in Horace is specifically to time. For quamvis with indica- 
tive cf. Gertz’s note to De Benef., II, 2, 2. 


X, 9,1 (291): operosius occupati sunt, ut melius possint vivere, 
inpendio vitae vitam instruv t. 


Bourgery places a period after sunt, but does not thereby in 
my judgment remove the difficulty latent in the comparative 
operosius which Gertz noted long since, proposing to read in its 
place operosi diu. 

I believe that a quam has dropped out before ut; this gives 
the desired sense and restores a perfect double antithesis to the 
sentence. Translate: “they are too busily occupied to be able 
to live better; they spend their lives in organizing life.’ For 
the possibility of such an omission see Gertz, Index Posterior, 


p. 430, (e), (1). 


X, 18, 4 (306): tanto aptiora portandis oneribus tarda iumenta 
sunt quam nobiles equi. 


But A: exportandis, which appears to point to et portandis, 
and consequently to a lost parallel gerundive before the et, such 
as <sufficiendis> (XI, 3, 2: suffecit ile sarcinae), or <sub- 
eundis > (Horace, Sat., I, 9, 20-21: asellus, cum gravius dorso 
subut onus). 
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In the same way in XI, 15, 4 all the MSS give a reading 
which is either actually ac nepos or points in that direction. It 
is difficult to accept Madvig’s arbitrary remedy of dropping ac; 
more likely a noun has fallen out before the conjunction. De- 
spite the editors I suspect that filius is the word in question ; 
filius ac nepos is just peculiar enough to be interesting as a 
phrase, and if filius were written simply in abbreviation f. its 
disappearance is readily accounted for. Cf. the probable loss of 
Ti. immediately below. Note too that Augustus’ will (Suet., 
Tib., XXIII) began: quoniam atrox fortuna Gaium et Lucium 
filios mihi eripuit. 


X, 19, 2 (308): nunc, dum calet sanguis, vigentibus ad meliora 
eundum est. 

Vigentibus has been generally challenged, though Vahlen 
(Hermes, XV, p. 268) attempted its defence, which Bourgery 
appears to accept. Many suggestions of a substantive for it to 
modify have been made of which Brakman’s viribus seems the 
best. 

In view of the fact that the whole passage is addressed speci- 
fically in the second person singular to Paulinus, possibly the 
original reading was: vigenti < tibt>; when one of the t& 
syllables fell out, the rem:ining vigentibi was a natural subject 
for correction into vigent sus. 


XI, 16, 2 (333): tulit hoc tamen tam triste vulnus eadem 
magnitudine animi M. Antonius qua omnia adversa 
toleraverat, et hoc fuit eius lugere viginti legionum 
sanguine fratri parentare. 


Thus O, defended by Madvig, Gertz, and Joh. Mueller, and 
accepted without comment by Waltz, but doubtfully by Hermes 
. and Duff (in his edition of Dialogues X, XI, XII, p. 214). The 
only possible Senecan parallel for this substantive use of lugere 
with a qualifying genitive fails with the complete abandonment 
of the vulgate reading in Hpp., CI, 13. See Bourgery, Sénéque 
Prosateur, pp. 351-2. 

I suggest, to begin with, that eius lugere is a degeneration of 
et ut lugeret, and secondly that e¢ is an error for set, because we 
have in the case of the grief of M. Antonius alone the mention 
of an attempt to exact vengeance for that grief; this sets up an 
inevitable contrast between simply enduring the grief and 
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doing something about it. I think that set hoc fuit ei ut lugeret 
may properly mean: “but he found this means to mourn,” or 
“but this was his way of showing grief.” The parentare is then 
in apposition to hoc. 

Cf. XII, 2, 5 fin.: hoc adhuc defuerat tibi, lugere vivos. 
Here we have the infinitive Jugere rather than ut lugeres, because 
there is no further infinitive following, as in the present passage. 


XII, 12, 1 (358): transeamus + ape spe non obveniamus ad 
locupletes. 

Lipsius’ transeamus a pauperibus, veniamus gives the desired 
sense but without any regard for the text as transmitted. It may 
be assumed that transeamus and veniamus are sound; it is the 
‘curious mass of letters ape spe non ob that conceals something 
that should correspond to Lipsius’ a pauperibus. 

Non ob may possibly be for nob; (i. e., nobis) ; when the ob 
became attached to veniamus, the remaining n took on a charac- 
ter of its own as the compendious negative. If nobis is right, 
one requires before it some such construction as a noun and a 
passive participle, and one might hazard on the basis of the 
letters in A: <a plebe spreta.» This would make the passage 
as a whole read: transeamus a plebe spreta nobis, veniamus ad 
locupletes. 

The phrase a plebe spreta is apt, because Seneca is here point- 
ing out that the poor (and therefore by implication the despised) 
are in reality quite as cheerful and happy as the rich; this gives 
spreta an ironic touch. As for the point of view cf. I, 4, 1: tn 
plebem ac vilia ingenia; II, 13, 3: homo plebis ultimae. Sene- 
ca’s gospel is decidedly for the elect of this world. 


W. H. ALEXANDER. 
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NUMMUS. 


In a recent article of this JournaL (Vol. LIV [1933], pp. 
368-372) Professor Tenney Frank has criticized and rejected some 
suggestions made by the present writers as to the dates of the 
original performance and of the revival of the Casina of Plautus. 
As his arguments seem to have won some acceptance (e. g., in 
an article by Professor Beare in the Classical Review, 1934, pp. 
123 ff.) we may perhaps be permitted to comment on them here. 
The problem is of course highly complicated and depends on a 
number of uncertain factors; we do not therefore propose to 
press for a final solution now, or to deal in detail with those 
few points raised by Professor Frank which fall outside our 
special province. Of these it is sufficient to say that (1) we 
must leave the argument from polymetry to the specialist, 
though W. B. Sedgwick, whose article in the Classical Review 
(1925, p. 55) he quotes in support, specifically exempts the 
Casina from this test; that (2) the phrases “in nostra terra in 
Apulia” and “repente ut emoriantur humani Joves” need not 
imply a later date: the first surely means “in our land (of 
Italy) in Apulia” and not “in our land of Apulia,” though in 
any case the important colonies of Venusia and Luceria would 
have justified even that phrase to a patriotic Roman of the third 
century; while for “repente ut emoriantur humani Ioves,” 
there is Skutsch’s alternative explanation of a reference to the 
death of Alexander in the Greek original (Hermes, 1904, p. 303) ; 
that (3) the contemptuous reference to Carthage, Greece and 
Apulia (lines 68 ff.) suggests the Second Punic War. 

The numismatic arguments, however, which centre round the 
meaning of the word nwmmus in Plautus and early Latin, are 
another matter, and in these lists we would at once break a 
friendly lance with our critic. | 

It is perhaps worth remarking in preface that the later dating 
of the denarius which we have proposed depends on a con- 
vergence of positive argument * much stronger than that of any — 
such isolated passage as this in the Casina, which is only a 
pointer suggesting a definite date. Professor Frank himself 


*It is set out in our paper “ The date of the Roman denarius,” Proc. 
Brit. Acad., Vol. XVIII. 
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champions a view with which we are quite familiar. It is indeed 
the view that a study of the word nummus in the lexicon might 
suggest. Before and after Plautus nwmmus usually means 
“coin,” “piece,” or “money,” as was long ago pointed out. 
Now, no one doubts that the Latin word nummus is a loan word 
from the Western Greeks; that its original (vdéuos) was in 
common use in the cities of South Italy (e.g., Tarentum, 
Heraclea, etc.), and that it was there exclusively * applied to 
their standard coin — as its etymology “current piece” would 
compel us to conclude—, a coin of the same order of magnitude 
as the Euboic-Attic didrachm. We claim that the word nummus 
came to Rome as the name of a definite denomination, the 
didrachm (this is the only denomination of the earliest Roman 
silver coin). When the metal content of the didrachm began to 
fall, and later, in the inflation due to the Second Punic War, 
to fluctuate violently,* and when other silver coins were added 
to the Roman system (first the drachm, then the victoriate, and 
then later denarius, quinarius, and sestertius), the term nummus 
became ambiguous and needed to be defined by adjectives ex- 
pressing denomination (denarius) or type (victoriatus). In 
our own day the word “ pound ” has entered on a similar course, 
Before the war it had but one meaning and value; now there 
are gold pounds, English pounds (sterling), Australian, New 
Zealand and South African pounds, and their value when not 
expressly defined will vary with the country of the speaker. 
Even so, however, the root meaning of nummus, standard coin 
of precious metal, was not lost. Professor Frank seems to stand 
by himself in supposing an early application of the term nummus 
to copper coins. The evidence he cites is the Duilius inscription. 
No bronze numet are mentioned in the Duilius inscription, 
though a note of Mommsen’s might have led one to think so.‘ 


? The authority of Aristotle is given by Pollux (Hultsch, Metr. Script., 
I, p. 294) for a Sicilian nwmmus of the size of the later Roman sestertius, 
but such a use is otherwise unattested and Willers (Rhein. Mus., LX 
[1905], p. 351) has long since given a reasonable explanation of what 
is probably only a misunderstanding. 

’ Some examples are less than half the full weight, others are of very 
base silver. 

* Gesch. d. rém. Miinzwesens, p. 198, note 83: “In der Inschrift .. . 
werden goldene und silberne numei gesondert und so dann das aes auf- 
gefiihrt.” 
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So well established in fact is the restriction of the term to 
precious metals under the Republic that Mommsen in com- 
menting on the one exception, the unusual bronze pieces of 
Apulian mints marked N. I. N. II, could only explain it (no 
doubt correctly) by assuming that the bronze pieces represented 
a silver unit. The sestertius, the (silver) unit of reckoning in 
the late Republic and hence the nummus par excellence could 
still be called nwmmus without qualification; but the use of the 
word tended thenceforward to become vague unless defined by 
adjective. When under the Empire the sestertius was struck in 
brass instead of silver, there was nothing to hinder the extension 
of the word to coins in any metal. 

We hold, then, that until the beginning of the second century 
B.C. nummus is but one member (the didrachm) in a system 
of coin denominations descending to the libella (1/10 nummus) ; 
that there is no reason why it should have been diverted from 
its proper use to cover other denominations and no evidence that 
it was so diverted. About the coin terms in the lost originals 
of Plautus we need not dogmatize; they may well have been 
uniformly Attic as Professor Frank asserts. But Plautus uses 
a curious mixed vocabulary, which is certainly in origin Greek 
of South Italy, and presumably the words composing it were 
current in Rome in the early second century B.C. Philemon 
wrote a play called the Thesaurus: “ Plautus vortit barbare, 
nomen Trinummo fecit....” Plautus translated it into 
Latin and “trinummus” was one of the Latin words of his 
translation. 

To decide between assertion and counter-assertion is only 
possible on a close scrutiny of the evidence. For Plautus we 
have collected the relevant passages containing the word nummus 
in an appendix to our article referred to above, which of course 
was not available to Professor Frank, and we are content to refer 
to our discussions there. There is one passage, however, from 
the Truculentus (lines 361-2: de mina. . . quinque nummos 
mihi detraxi, partem Herculaneam) where Professor Frank 
himself admits that nummus must stand for didrachm, though 
of course he would say the meaning was accidental and only 
defined by the context. As he does not appear to have grasped 
the disastrous implications of this admission it is worth further 
elaboration. In this connexion another remark of his must be 
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considered: “(nummus) stands rather for any silver piece of 
small denomination of Athens [his italics]: tetradrachm, 
didrachm, drachm, triobol, and even obol.” Apart from the 
confusion of thought involved in calling all silver denominations, 
from the largest to the smallest, “small denominations,” it is 
unfortunate for his argument that Athenian silver currency in 
the fourth and third centuries B. C. consisted exclusively of the 
tetradrachm, the drachm, and its subdivisions. There was no 
didrachm. The only Athenian didrachms known after the age 
of Solon were struck early in the fifth century, together with 
the famous decadrachms, in the brief “ Victory” coinage com- 
memorating Salamis, and no more formed part of the regular 
currency than did their larger fellows. As there was no Athenian 
didrachm, therefore, the Attic original of the T’ruculentus can 
not have contained the number five; for the “ pars Herculanea ” 
(10%) of a mina of silver could only have been expressed by 10 
drachmae, or, less probably, 24 tetradrachms (i. e., 2 tetra- 
drachms and 2 drachms). Therefore Plautus did not merely 
take the number five from his original and clap nummus on to it 
to translate the Greek coin term; he reckoned from Greek money 
into current money of his own time; and therefore nummus is 
essentially and not accidentally the equivalent of two drachmae. 
Apart from Plautus all but two of Professor Frank’s other in- 
stances are of the period after ca. 175 B. C. for which we should 
not dispute a more generalised meaning of the word. Of two 
instances before that date one is the Duilius inscription already 
dealt with above. The other is an inscription of Luceria not 
closely dated (ca. 200 B.C. in C. I. L., I”, 401) where, in Pro- 
fessor Frank’s words, “a fine of nuwmmi L is recorded, again for 
a slight offence,” but again the figure he quotes is Mommsen’s 
emendation; the original transcript (the stone has disappeared) 
reads NI. In any case there is no argument for or against us 
here; the use of a nummus reckoning at Luceria we should not 
deny. 

Professor Frank also rejects two further pieces of evidence 
which we have offered for the original meaning of nuwmmus: 
the parallel between denarius nummus and SexdArrpos oraryp, and 
the interpretation of the word trinummus as a tetradrachm of 
Attic weight. Of the first, which, we had said, compelled the 
thought of an original rate of two drachms for the denarius, he 
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says “ The allusion, I suppose, is to Pollux.” He is wrong; the 
allusion is not to Pollux, but to the literal meaning of the words 
denarius and Sexdditpos, nummus (vopos), and otatyp. What- 
ever its exact significance the parallel draws itself. For the ex- 
planation of trinummus as tetradrachm of Attic weight the evi- 
dence seems to us overwhelming; let us resume it. Livy equates 
the Attic tetradrachm with about (fere) three denarit in weight ; 
that is to say with three nwmmz1, for the denarwus is the denarius 
nummus. The occasion is the triumph of Flamininus: Mace- 
donia used the Attic standard and he brought Attic tetradrachms 
in mass to Rome. Note that Livy’s equation is in weight and not 
in value, so that there can be no question of his meaning that the 
Attic tetradrachm was taken at a discount. A few years later 
when Rome was flooded with booty from the Syrian War (and 
Syrian money, too, followed the Attic standard!), Plautus made 
play with the word trinummus, in contexts where an editor like 
Ussing, who had no axe to grind, felt by intuition, though he 
could not prove it, that a large silver coin, and presumably the 
Attic tetradrachm, must be intended. The nwmmus in question 
is the Roman didrachm in a reduced form and we can still find 
it in our trays.> Professor Frank can explain this equation only 
by saying (after Mommsen) that Livy meant something which 
he did not write. The trinummus he explains as either a 3-obol ® 
piece or “since the Sycophant (Trin. 843) pretends to come 
from ‘Seleucia, Macedonia, Asia atque Arabia,’ Plautus may 
have had in mind the large cistophorus which passed at 3 de- 
narii.” This is more than usually unfortunate; in none of 
these countries except in a small corner of Asia would the Syco- 
phant have found any large coin but the Attic tetradrachm in 
currency, and even there cistophorus and tetradrachm passed 
side by side. Of course the recognition that trinummus equals 
Attic tetradrachm is fatal to the old theory which Professor 
Frank is defending, and compels some such revaluation of the 


5 Some examples weigh no more than ca. 3.75 grammes. An exact 
third of the Attic tetradrachm would be 5.70 grammes. The Thessalian 
coins which began to be struck on the Roman standard after Flamininus’ 
settlement in 194 B. C. fluctuate between 5.60 and 6.30 grammes. 

®*The tres nummi in Mostellaria (357) are not, as Professor Frank 
says, the ordinary hire of a mercenary, but the reward offered to a 
forlorn hope, as the context shows. 
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nummus as we have suggested. But why indeed not? Aris- 
totle’s authority (the only definite evidence) for a votppos of the 
size of a sestertius* in the fourth century was still unchallenged 
when Mommsen wrote his Rémisches Miinzwesen; but the at- 
tentive reader will not fail to realize how exercised in mind the 
master was over the absence of early Roman evidence for the 
silver unit which formed the keystone of his position. Livy 
mentions sestertiw for the first time in 207 B.C.; he quotes 
sums in them commonly, but not exclusively, from ca. 185 
B.C. There is no mention of sestertius in Plautus. In one or 
two passages, as we fully agree with Professor Frank, the num- 
mus might be equally well the sestertius or the didrachm. 
But no single passage is decisive. The meaning, didrachm, so 
overwhelmingly supported otherwise, is always possible. Cato 
the Elder on the other hand commonly quotes amounts in 
sestertui. In Latin inscriptions sestertit occur first about 123/2 
B. C.;° in Greek, earlier—the first we can trace is dated 150/47 
B.C.7° The balance of evidence is in favour of the view that 
the nummus sestertius came into use fairly early in the 2nd 
century B. C. and no earlier; that is to say, at about the date to 
which we now assign the Roman coin system of which the little 
silver sestertius (marked IIS) forms a part. 

Our submission is, that an unprejudiced scrutiny of the early 
uses of nummus reveals an unexpected but clear meaning which 
is almost lost in our dictionaries under the confusions and am- 
biguities of later times. 

Finally, what of the bearing of all this on the Casina and its 
chronology? If nwmmus has the meaning which we assign to 
it we can be reasonably sure that the allusion is not to a trifling 
alteration in some one current coin or other, but to a major 
change in the standard silver coin of Rome, and that the date 
of the play’s revival is vitally linked with the novi nummi. We 
have taken this change to be one from quadrigatus (didrachm) 
to denarius (drachm), and we have assigned it on what looked 
like a balance of numismatic evidence to 187 B.C. It may be 


7 See note 2, on p. 226, above. 
§ Livy, XXVIII, 9; XL, 47; XLV, 4; ete. 
°C.I.L., I, 198 (Lex Repetundarum). 

1° Dittenberger, Syll.*, 674, line 70. 
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that this exact date for the denarius will need some slight modi- 
fication up or down; while other, though less plausible, interpre- 
tations of the novi nummi are possible within the limits we 
claim to define. It may also be that a final review of all the 
evidence for the date of the play, general as well as numis- 
matic, may point to a later year than we suggested. But in 
neither event would it effect our interpretation of the word num- 
mus or our view of the importance of the phrase novi nummt. 


Harotp MATTINGLY, 
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THE DATE AND NATURE OF THE LEX THORIA. 


Information for the years following the death of C. Gracchus 
is scarce and not of the most trustworthy nature. The sole 
connected account of any length dealing with the period from 
133 B.C. to 70 B.C. is the first book of Appian’s Civil Wars, 
a work of considerable value for the age of the Gracchi them- 
selves, but obviously confused and unworthy of credence in its 
relation of many of the events of subsequent years. With this 
exception historical evidence for the period derives almost exclu- 
sively from scattered references in later authors, from summaries 
and epitomes, and from a few chance material remains.* 

Because of this paucity of evidence, scholars are not in agree- 
ment concerning agrarian legislation after the death of C. 
Gracchus. Several hypotheses and reconstructions have been 
offered, in all of which a discussion of the Lex Thoria plays an 
important part. No single interpretation, however, has met 
with unqualified approval, and, in fact, the two latest compre- 
hensive treatments of agrarian legislation? exhibit opposite 
opinions as regards the Lex Thoria. It is the purpose of the 
present article to demonstrate if possible a fallacy common to 
all the arguments so far advanced, and to suggest a procedure 
which will perhaps eliminate this error and make possible some 
future interpretation which will find more general acceptance 
than any single solution so far proposed. 

Appian in his account of post-Gracchan agrarian legislation 
cites * three laws, the first of which he says was passed soon 
after * the death of C. Gracchus, and permitted the sale of allot- 
ments, hitherto inalienable. This law is usually placed in 121 
B. C. and is the least debated portion of Appian’s account. The 
second of Appian’s triad is much more important and deserves 
to be quoted in full: “ So the condition of the poor became even 
worse than it was before, until Spurius Thorius, a tribune of the 
people, brought in a law providing that the work of distributing 


1¥For a full discussion of the literary sources of the period cf. Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, Vol. IX, pp. 882-890. 

*Vantura in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, XII* (1924), 1176-1179 
s.v. Leges Agrariae; Last in O. A. H., IX (1932), pp. 97-101. 

8 Bellum Civile I, 27. * ob borepor. 
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the public domain should no longer be continued, but that the 
land should belong to those in possession of it, who should pay 
rent for it to the people, and that the money so received should 
be distributed ; and this distribution was a kind of solace to the 
poor, but it did not help to increase the population.”® The 
manuscripts of Appian read for the name of the tribune who 
proposed this law Borios or Bourios,® but this has been generally 
emended to Thorius on the basis of two passages in Cicero which 
will be discussed later. Appian’s third law, said by him to have 
been passed not much later,’ abolished the rent imposed by the 
second law. 

There have been preserved considerable fragments of a law 
dealing with Italian, African and Corinthian land. The name 
of the proposer of this measure is unknown but since it has been 
determined by internal evidence that its probable date is 111 
B.C. it has been published under the title of the Lex Agraria 
of 111 B.C. The scope of the law is broad and there are 
many details preserved in the extant fragments, but the general 
nature of the law may be summarized briefly by saying that it 
confirms the existing disposition of both public and private 
land, and provides for the jurisdiction of any agrarian claims. 
Sections relevant to the present discussion will be introduced in 
their proper place. 

Finally, there are two references to a Lex Thoria in the 
works of Cicero. The first of these ® gives us little information 
of independent value, although Mommsen?° has plausibly sug- 


‘Translation by H. White in the Loeb Library (Appian, Vol. III 
[1913]). 

* Cf. Appian, edd. L. Mendelssohn-P. Viereck, Teubner, 1905, Vol. II, 
p- 29. Strachan-Davidson is wrong in stating (Appian’s Civil War, 
Oxford University Press, 1902, Book I, p. 31, n. 1) that all MSS read 
Bépios. 

7 ob} 

CO. I. L., I?, 200, pp. 75-106; OC. 7. L., I?, 585, pp. 455-464; Bruns, 
Fontes’, 11, pp. 55-58, 73-89. 

®De Oratore, II, 70, 284: vel Appii Claudii, qui in senatu, cum 
ageretur de agris publicis et de lege Thoria et premeretur Lucilius ab 
iis, qui a pecore eius depasci agros publicos dicerent,—inquit. Some MSS 
read peteretur and Lucullus. 

1.6. Pin 
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gested that the discussion in the senate probably took place 
between the years 104 B.C. and 84 B.C. Cicero’s second refer- 
ence is at the same time more explicit and more baffling. The 
text reads as follows: 14 “Sp. Thorius satis valuit in populari 
genere dicendi, is, qui agrum publicum vitiosa et inutili lege 
vectigali levavit.” The crux of this sentence is the word vecti- 
gali and at least three different translations have been offered. 
The first takes vectigali as privative ablative, the second as 
instrumental ablative, and the third as an adjective agreeing 
with lege. Each of these translations will have to be considered 
separately. 

Thus, there are six testimonia relevant to the discussion. 
Scholars from the sixteenth century on have attempted to recon- 
cile these various bits of information and to work out a con- 
sistent program which made use of all the evidence. Sigonius 
in 1576 and Rudorff in 1839 edited the fragments of the Lex 
Agraria under the title of the Lex Thoria.*? Rudorff argued #* 
that the Lex Boria of Appian imposed a tax and that the 
Lex Thoria of Cicero, the same as the Lex Agraria of 111 
B.C., removed it. Mommsen,'* however, contended that the 
Lex Boria of Appian and the Lex Thoria of Cicero were one 
and the same. By translating the passage from the Brutus, 
“Sp. Thorius — relieved the public land from a faulty and use- 
less law by a tax,” he contrived to bring Appian and Cicero into 
agreement. According to this interpretation, the “faulty and 
useless” law was the agrarian law of Ti. Gracchus, a law to 
which Cicero was opposed by political conviction and hence one 
which he would not hesitate to damn with the epithets “ vitiosa 
et inutili.” Therefore, the Lex Agraria of 111 B.C. was 
Appian’s third law, which removed the tax imposed by the 
second law. As a result of this argument, Rudorff capitulated 


11 Brutus, 36, 136. The Aldine edition of 1550 reads “Sp. Torius— 
qui agrum publicum, vitiosa et inutili lege, vectigale levavit.” 

12 Bruns, op. cit., p. 73. 

18 Cf. Vanéura, op. cit., col. 1177. For convenient summaries of the 
various arguments cf. Vancura, op. cit., and Rice Holmes, The Roman 
Republic (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923), Vol. I, pp. 351-354. Vantura 
refers to no English writers on the subject. 
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and Mommsen’s thesis has been adopted by Hardy*® and 
Vanéura,’® to name only two scholars of recent times. 

There are several points to be made in rebuttal to this argu- 
ment. In the first place, it depends on the identification of 
Borios and Thorius, not a great change in itself perhaps and 
one which is made easier by the fact that the name Borios is 
otherwise unknown. Nevertheless, all the manuscripts read 
Borios or Bourios. Secondly, Mommsen confidently affirms 
that the Lex Thoria (Boria) was passed in 119 B.C.17 This 
dating is based on Appian who says that within fifteen years 
from the Gracchan legislation the people lost everything.** This 
is well enough except that Appian’s remark occurs after the 
mention of the third law, the one which Mommsen identifies 
with the Lex Agraria of 111.7° It is difficult to understand how 
the period from 133 to 111 B.C. could be defined as fifteen 
years. Further, it might be pointed out that Appian states 
that his first law was passed od woAd torepov than the death of 
C. Gracchus, and thus it is universally agreed that this law 
falls in 121 or 120 B.C. Now Appian also states that his third 
law was passed od zoAd torepov than the second law. According 
to Mommsen, the chronology is: C. Gracchus’ death in 121 
B.C.; Appian’s first law in 121 B.C.; Appian’s second law in 
119 B.C.; Appian’s third law in 111 B.C. There seems to the 
writer to be some difficulty in interpreting the same phrase in a 
single passage as meaning in one case a few months and in 
another eight years. 

Next, the epithets chosen by Cicero seem rather incongruous. 
Technically it may be admitted that the agrarian law of Ti. 
Gracchus was “ vitiosa,” since it had been passed over the veto 


15 Sig Roman Laws (Oxford: University Press, 1911), pp. 46-48. 

16 Loc. cit. 

17 Loc. cit., p. 77. 

18 Appian, I, 27: 6 dqjuos dOpdws amrdvrwy .. . TEVTE- 
xaldexa wadiora awd rns Tpdxxov vouodecias. For a different inter- 
pretation of the fifteen years, cf. Rice Holmes, op. cit., p. 352. See 
below, note 47. 

1° Hardy, op. cit., p. 46, n. 6: “The date is fixed by Appian’s phrase 
at the end of the chapter ... ; which cannot refer to the third law, 
since that was demonstrably in 111 B. C.”! 
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of a colleague.2° Yet the law was acted upon for years.?_ More 
than that, a further law was passed by C. Gracchus in 123 or 122 
B. C. to the same general purpose,”* and it is this law, not that of 
Tiberius, which is referred to in the Lex Agraria of 111 B.C. 
as the definitive legislation on the subject; and there is no 
suggestion that Gaius’ law was invalid. Again, the results of 
the Gracchan program had been to increase the census from 
327,442 in 1385/4 B. C.,** and 318,823 in 131/0 B. C.”° to 394,726 
in 125/4 B. C.?* and 394,336 in 115/4 B.C.,?7 a gain so con- 
siderable that it hardly deserves to be described as “ inutilis.” 
It is true that Cicero was opposed to revolutionary agrarian 
legislation ** and that he frequently expressed himself as opposed 
to the Gracchi and their measures.?® In the Brutus, however, 
he is not virulent against them when referring to them by 
name *° and so it seems gratuitous to excerpt this phrase from 
its context and to make it apply to the law of Ti. Gracchus. 
Appian is not the most reliable of authors and in several 
instances it is possible to detect him in errors of crass ignor- 
ance.*1 Nevertheless, it is generally agreed that in writing of 
the Gracchi, he was following a source of considerable value.*? 
If this is so, why is it not reasonable to suppose that this source 


20 Appian, I, 12; Plutarch, Ti. Gracchus, XII. 

21 The land commissioners continued to function until their power was 
curtailed in 129 B. C. Cf. Appian, I, 19. 

22 Plutarch, C. Gracchus, V; Epitome of Livy, 60; Velleius, II, 6. For 
a discussion of the nature of this law cf. Last, C. A. H., IX, pp. 66-67. 

23 §§ 6, 22. Restored §§ 1, 2, 4, 13. 

24 Epitome of Livy, 54. These figures are taken from Livy, edd. 
Weissenborn-Miiller (Berlin: Weidmann, 1880), Vol. 10. 

25 Epitome of Livy, 59. 

26 Epitome of Livy, 60. 

27 Epitome of Livy, 63. 

28 De Off., II, 78. 

29 E.g., In Cat., IV, 4; De Off., II, 72; Tusc. Disp., III, 20, 48. 

8° The worst references in the Brutus are in chapter 103: Utinam in 
Ti. Graccho—talis mens ad rem publicam bene gerendam fuisset, quale 
ingenium ad bene dicendum fuit!, and in chapter 126: Utinam (C. 
Gracchus) non tam fratri pietatem quam patriae praestare voluisset! 

31K. g., I, 28. Here Appian confuses Scipio, consul of 111 B. C., with 
his grandfather. Cf. Strachan-Davidson, op. cit., ad loc. 

82 Schwartz in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, II, 224, 233; C. A. H., 
IX, p. 886. Both of these writers praise particularly chapters 7-17. 
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would attempt a résumé or appraisal of the accomplishments of 
the Gracchi instead of stopping short exactly at the death of 
C. Gracchus? It seems that Appian must have found such an 
appraisal in some authority which presumed to exact knowl- 
edge,** since it is hard to imagine that Appian himself, writing 
approximately 250 years later would attempt to establish a 
definite time for the general collapse of the Gracchan agrarian 
program, or that he would have used such an uncommon 
numeral as fifteen if he meant a vague period of indefinite 
duration. 

Finally, there is the question of the translation of the passage 
from the Brutus. Mommsen,** Rice Holmes,*> and Vanéura 
all admit at least by implication, and surely grammar demands 
that the translation read, “ Sp. Thorius, who relieved the public 
land by an invalid and useless law from a tax.” Those who 
reject this translation seem to do so in order to secure a hearing 
for their own interpretation of the facts. 

Strachan-Davidson *? and Rice Holmes ** translate the pas- 
sage, “ Sp. Thorius, who relieved the public land from an invalid 
and useless law which had subjected it to a rent-charge.” Here 
vectigali is taken as an adjective, modifying lege. These 
writers feel that Cicero’s description of the Lex Thoria — ren- 
dered as above — applies so well to the Lex Agraria of 111 B. C. 
that they must be identical. Therefore, Appian is here guilty 
of another chronological blunder. By thus transferring the 
name Thorius (Borios) to the third law they are obliged to 
account for the epithets as applied to the second law. Rice 
Holmes ** says, “ Cicero might have called Appian’s second law 
useless and —, as a rhetorician, he would not have hesitated to 
couple with inutili the epithet vitiosa.” If, however, Appian’s 
main thesis in the passage under discussion is correct — namely 
that a series of reactionary laws succeeded in overthrowing the 


38Tt is interesting to note that the “insignis anachronismus” men- 
tioned above (note 31) occurs at what appears to be the introduction 
of a new source with the words 7@ 9 aire xpdvy. 

54 Op. cit., p. 77. Cf. Vantura, op. cit., col. 1177. 

35 Op. cit., p. 352. “ Unbiased readers might translate ‘relieved the 
land from rent by a... law.’” 

36 Op. cit., col. 1176-7. 38 Op. cit., p. 353. 

87 Op. cit., p. 31. 8° Tbid., p. 354. 
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agrarian proposals and achievements of the Gracchi — then no 
one of these laws could accurately be described as useless or 
invalid. The fundamental objection to this interpretation is 
obviously the translation adopted as its basis. Vectigalis occurs 
as an adjective, for example, in the phrase “ager privatus 
vectigalisque ” *° where it clearly means “subject to tax;” it 
is difficult to understand how it could also have the meaning 
suggested above “which imposes a tax.” *! Finally, it may be 
pointed out that Cicero’s language in the passage from the 
Brutus is not flattering to Thorius,** and implies that his 
success as an orator lay in his ability to influence the people,** 
as opposed to an ability in senatorial debate. If this is so, then 
the suggestion must be that the actual Lex Thoria, whatever its 
nature, must have owed its ratification in large measure to 
popular support. Consequently, if the Lex Agraria of 111 B.C. 
is Appian’s third law, which finally removed from the people 
all the advantages of the Gracchan proposals, it appears either 
unlikely that the populace would support such a measure, or, if 
it did, reasonable for Cicero to award greater praise to Thorius 
for persuading it to vote against its own interests. 

There remain those who translate the vexed reference from 
the Brutus, “Sp. Thorius who relieved the public land by an 
invalid and useless law from a tax,” and who identify the Lex 
Thoria with the Lex Agraria.** Since Appian states that his 
second law (the Lex Boria) imposed a tax and since this trans- 
lation contradicts that explicitly, it is necessary that the Lex 
Thoria (and the Lex Agraria) be Appian’s third law, and that 
Appian has made still another mistake. Again, this translation 
makes the epithets “ vitiosa et inutili” apply to the Lex Thoria 
(and the Lex Agraria) itself, and as has been demonstrated 


4° Lew Agraria, § 49: ager locus privatus vectigalisque. 

“1 Mommsen, op. cit., p. 77: neque legem de vectigalibus latam Latine 
dicere possumus legem vectigalem. 

#2 satis valuit. 

“8 Cf. Brutus, 114: quorum (i.e., Stoicorum) peracutum et artis 
plenum orationis genus scis tamen esse exile nec satis populari assen- 
sioni accommodatum. 

44Greenidge, A History of Rome (London: Methuen & Co., 1904), 
p. 288; Botsford, The Roman Assemblies (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1909), p. 385; Caspari, Klio, XIII (1913), pp. 184-192; E. Meyer, 
Caesars Monarchie,? 1919, p. 67; Last, C. A. H., IX, p. 100. 
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above,** this contraverts the primary thesis of the whole passage 
in Appian. Likewise, the question of the fifteen years ** must 
be settled. This proponents of the theory do in ingenious, and 
various, ways.*7 Unfortunately, such procedure involves further 
tampering with the text of Appian, and insists on one certain 
translation of a passage which is grammatically unintelligible. 

By this time the fundamental error in all these proposals 
must be apparent. Neither mistranslation nor sheer ingenuity 
can solve the problem. Even acceptance of the testimonia fol- 
lowed by wholesale rejection and emendation seems inadequate. 
If Cicero’s Lex Thoria is taken into consideration, no matter 
how its description be translated or applied, neither Appian’s 
second law nor his third law can satisfactorily be identified with 
the Lex Agraria of 111 B.C. All writers on the subject seem to 
have assumed, consciously or not, that the Lex Agraria must be 
one of the three laws mentioned by Appian. Starting with this 
assumption, all possible permutations and combinations have 
been attempted to make the facts fit. Why is it necessary that 
the Lex Agraria be one of the three laws mentioned by Appian? 
There really seems no good reason why this should be so. Appian 
was discussing the Gracchi and their most obvious contribution, 
their agrarian program. Bit by bit this legislation was abro- 
gated until by ca. 118 B.C. the entire Gracchan structure had 
collapsed. But claims must have kept coming to the attention 
of public and magistrates alike; the status of “ possessores ” 
after the abrogation of the Sempronian laws *° was probably a 


See pp. 237-8. 

‘6 See p. 235 and note 18. 

‘7 Kornemann, Caspari and Rice Holmes refer the fifteen years to the 
activities of the III viri a.d.a. and by various means arrive at the 
dates 114 B. C., 112 B. C. and 111 B. C. Cf. Rice Holmes, op. cit., p. 352. 
For a different account of the III viri cf. Last, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 

48 Appian, I, 27 ad fin. Kal vouwy,... , éwi dixats év dpyia yeyovores. 

*° Botsford, op. cit., p. 387: “Through this series of reactionary 
laws ... the optimates succeeded in nullifying the good results of the 
Sempronian agrarian reforms.” Last, op. cit., pp. 97-101 maintains 
that the Sempronian laws were not abrogated but that the situation 
was accepted as a fait accompli. But Last by making the Lex Agraria 
of 111 B. C. one of Appian’s three laws extends these laws over 10 
years and is stating characteristics which seem peculiar to the Lex 
Agraria. Hardy, op. cit., p. 51, says: “The law (the Lex Agraria) 
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vexatious problem.®° Therefore, the law of 111 B.C. was pro- 
posed and passed to settle the status of all public land in Italy,™ 
and to provide for competent courts to judge disputes.®°* The 
very fact that African and Corinthian land was included in the 
law seems to indicate that the primary purpose of the bill was 
to define clearly the status of disputed land at home and in the 
provinces. For example, if the distribution of land was to be 
stopped by the Lex Agraria of 111 B.C. it would seem that a 
terminus ad quem should be established for the activities of the 
land commissioners; such provisions, however, do not occur in 
the law as it exists and as it has been restored. Again, if the 
Lex Agraria is taken to be Appian’s third law, it is difficult to 
determine what tax has been removed and in what ways; °° 
more important, it is necessary to reconcile the terms of this 
law, which indicate a liberal and intelligent attempt to deal 
with the question of “ possessio,” with Appian’s main claim of 
his entire description **— enumeration of the reactionary laws 
which nullified the Gracchan agrarian program. On the other 
hand, there is no logical or historical inconsistency in accepting 
the essentials of Appian’s account, and in dating the Lex 
Agraria after the aforementioned three laws. 


was reactionary in no single point,” a statement which is unimpeach- 
able. But the present writer distinguishes sharply between Appian’s 
laws on the one hand and the Lex Agraria on the other. 

5°This seems implied by sections 13-14 of the Lex Agraria which 
makes private the land occupied “agri colendi causa” by the novi 
possessores, i.e., those who assumed possession after 133 B. C. 

51 Lex Agraria, §§ 1-29, 31-33. 

52 Tbid., §§ 30, 33-44. 

58 There is no agreement as to the ddpovs imposed by Appian’s second 
law. Greenidge, op. cit., pp. 286-288, thinks the quit-rents on small 
allotments, removed by the law of Livius Drusus in 122 B. C. (Plutarch, 
C. Gracchus, 9), were reimposed by Appian’s second law. Mommsen 
and Hardy refer to § 19 of the Lex Agraria (cf. op. cit., ad loc.) and 
make these ¢dpous the taxes paid by possessores before the Lex Agraria. 
Botsford, op. cit., p. 385, includes both groups as subject to this tax. 
Last, op. cit., p. 99, thinks only possessores were included. It seems 
unlikely, however, that possessors of 500 jugera, having paid no tax since 
133 B.C., would willingly accept this arrangement and acquiesce in it 
for eight years until relieved by the law which Last identifies with 
Appian’s third law, i.e., the Lex Agraria of 111 B.C. Cf. Last, loc. cit. 

54 Trois codicuact roicde Tov I'paxxelov vouov mapadvdérros. 
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If this is so, what of the Lex Thoria? Even if the Lex 
Agraria of 111 B.C. is omitted from consideration, it is still 
difficult to fit Cicero’s description of the Lex Thoria into 
Appian’s account.®> Furthermore, there seems to be a certain 
amount of evidence to indicate that the Lex Thoria belongs to 
a later date. This evidence is far from conclusive, but since it 
seems to have been overlooked or ignored, there may be some 
value in setting it forth. 

Handbooks of Roman literature °* and editions of the Brutus °* 
make it clear that the dialogue was inspired by and based on 
the Liber Annalis of Atticus. In the Brutus itself there are 
several references to this fact ** and even more to the fact that 
Cicero is following a chronological order of presentation.°® In 
discussing Thorius himself, however, and the Lex Thoria, no 
cognizance seems to have been taken of this fact; the relevant 
sentence is simply excerpted from the context without regard 
for its chronological setting. A brief outline of the Brutus 
will reveal the general plan of the work: ® 


Introduction (1-51) 
History of Roman Oratory 
I. The beginnings (52-60) 
II. Cato the Elder and his times (61-80) 
III. Galba and his times (81-102) 
IV. The Gracchi (103-138) 
a. Ti. Gracchus, Carbo, partisans and opponents 
of Ti. Gracchus (103-109) 
b. Aemilius Scaurus and Rutilius Rufus (110- 
121) 


5° See below p. 244. 

5° Teuffel (Teubner, 1916), I, pp. 395-396; Idem (English translation, 
1891), I, 298; Schanz-Hosius, 1927, I, p. 464. 

57E.g., O. Jahn (Berlin: Weidmann, 1877), Einleitung, p. 1; J. 
Martha (Paris: Budé, 1923), Introduction, p. vi. 

58 Brutus, 14, 15, 72: ut hie ait, quem sequimur, 74. 

5° E. g., Brutus, 74: instituisti oratorum genera distinguere aetatibus. 
... Recte, inquam, Brute, intelligis, 122: Nunc reliquorum oratorum 
aetates, si placet, et gradus persequamur. 

°° This outline is based on that given by Martha, op. cit., Introduction, 
pp. xi-xiv. Subdivisions for periods other than that of the Gracchi have 
been omitted as irrelevant here. 
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ce. Scribonius Curio (avus) and C. Gracchus 
(122-126) 

d. C. Galba. Other orators of same generation 
(127-134) 

e. Orators who played parts between 112 and 104 
B.C. (135-138) 

V. Antonius, consul in 99 B.C., Crassus, consul in 
95 B.C., and their contemporaries (139-200) 


VI. Cotta, Sulpicius and their age (201-227) 
VII. Hortensius and his age (228-329) 
Epilogue (330-333) 


The next step, after the outline of the whole dialogue, is to 
examine the individuals mentioned in section 136, as well as 
those mentioned in the immediately preceding and following 
sections. Considerations of space demand a mere catalogue of 
names and outstanding dates:* Scribonius Curio, praetor 
121 B.C.; C. Gracchus, tribune 123-22 B.C.; C. Galba, 
quaestor 120 B.C.; P. Scipio, consul 111 B.C.; L. Bestia, 
consul 111 B.C.; C. Licinius Nerva, ; C. Fimbria, consul 
104 B.C.; C. Sextius Calvinus, ——; M. Brutus, isdem tem- 
poribus; L. Casulenus, ; T. Albucius, saluted in Athens 
by Q. Mucius Scaevola, praetor 121 B.C. and consul 117 B.C., 
while acting as propraetor; Q. Catulus, consul 102 B.C.; Q. 
Metellus Numidicus, consul 109 B.C.; M. Silanus, consul 109 
B.C.; M. Aurelius Scaurus, consul 108 B.C.; A. Albinus, 
legatus 109 B.C. and consul 99 B.C.; Q. Servilius Caepio, 
consul 106 B.C.; C. L. Memmii- C. Memmius, tribune 111 
B.C., killed while running for consulship in 100 B.C.; L. 
Memmius, mentioned by Cicero as one of chief orators in 90 
B. C. along with Q. Pompeius Rufus, consul of 88 B.C.; Sp. 
Thorius, ——; M. Marcellus, fought bravely under Marius at 
Aquae Sextiae in 102 B. C., starved out and killed in the capture 
of Aesernia by the Samnites in 90 B.C.; L. Cotta, tribune 95 
B.C.; M. Antonius, consul 99 B.C.; L. Crassus, consul 95 
B. C.; Q. Mucius Scaevola, consul 95 B. C. 


61 Biographical data can be conveniently found in Jahn, op. cit. 
*2 The minimum ages for quaestorship (28), praetorship (41), and 
consulship (43) will explain some apparent discrepancies. It should 
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It would indeed be folly to claim that because the name of 
one individual follows that of another that the second person’s 
whole career is therefore chronologically subsequent to that of 
the first. Sometimes the relative ages of the characters deter- 
mine their mention at a certain point in the dialogue. In 
other cases it appears as if the period of outstanding achieve- 
ment is taken as the criterion of the individual’s chronological 
position.** But even if this is admitted, it seems striking that 
the name of Sp. Thorius occurs in the position it does. From 
the evidence it appears not unreasonable that the tribunate of 
Thorius fell near the end of the second century B. C.® 
d In the light of this suggestion, the passage from De Oratore 
may take on new significance. In the first place, the incident 
here described implies the previous existence of the Lex Agraria 

of 111 B.C. or of some similar law which defined “ager com- 
f pascuus ” and grazing rights in much the way that the Lex 
: Agraria did.*? The objection made to the flock of Lucilius is 
: not to grazing but to the monopolization of the common land. 
But there is more than this. The passage states that Lucilius 
was being attacked by those who charged that the public lands 
were being devoured by his flock. These charges, Cicero says, 
were made in the senate. Now the Lex Agraria specifically 
defines that any complaint to be made concerning the public 
land is to be made to the consul, praetor, or censor.*® No 
magistrate or promagistrate except those mentioned is given 
any jurisdiction in a case of this kind.”° Further, in any case 


also be kept in mind that candidates from prominent families tended 
to attain office at the minimum age, others later. 
°° E. g., M. Aemilius Scaurus, consul 115 B. C. and P. Rutilius Rufus, 
consul 105 B. C. are mentioned together in section 110. Both were 
, candidates for the consulship in 116 B. C. 
%*K.g., C. Fimbria mentioned (129) temporibus isdem fere, sed 
longius aetate provectus. 
®5 Delectus Commentariorum in M. T. Ciceronis Opera Omnia ad 
editionem Jo. Aug. Ernesti Accommodatus ex editione Josephi Oliveti 
(London, 1819), Vol. I, p. 177: Sp. Thorius tribunus plebis anno 
DCXLVII (107 B. C.). 
66 Quoted above, note 9. 
®7 Cf. Lex Agraria, §§ 14, 24, 25, 26. 
®§depasci: cf. Rice Holmes, op. cit., p. 353. 
°° Lex Agraria, §§ 33, 34, 35, 36. 7 Thid., § 34, § 35. 
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involving publicani, the magistrate applied to shall appoint a 
special jury to try the case.71 Nowhere is there any mention 
made of the senate’s competence to deal with any complaints 
concerning the public land. Therefore, it seems almost certain 
that the Lex Agraria of 111 B.C. and the Lex Thoria cannot 
be the same, since the two laws appear to prescribe different 
procedure in cases involving public land. 

One final suggestion may be made. The Lex Agraria of 111 
B. C. as restored contains two clauses which define the jurisdic- 
tion of this law in relation to already existing laws ** and to 
laws which may be passed in the future.”* If the latter clause 
were still in force at the time suggested for the passing of the 
Lex Thoria, this may have been the reason for Cicero’s epithet 
“jinutili”? and even, though less probably, for the epithet 
“ vitiosa.” 

In recapitulation it may be pointed out that the Lex Thoria 
can hardly be Appian’s first law, since this law was the first 
step in the repeal of the Gracchan measures and it seems im- 
probable that Cicero would characterize it as “vitiosa et 
inutili.” The Lex Thoria cannot be Appian’s second law,” since 
Appian maintains that a tax was imposed by it, whereas Cicero 
states that the Lex Thoria removed a tax. The Lex Thoria can 
hardly be Appian’s third law, since this was the final step in the 
repeal of the Gracchan measures and it is not likely that Cicero 
would dismiss such a law and its proposer in the rather grudg- 
ing terms he employed. The Lex Thoria cannot be the Lex 
Agraria of 111 B.C. because of the discrepancy in procedure in 
cases involving the public land. Further, the Lex Thoria can- 
not have been passed earlier than the Lex Agraria of 111 B.C., 
for in that case the complaint against Lucilius would have been 
made under the Lex Agraria. 


71 Ibid., § 36, § 37. This would be important if the violation of public 
land involved payment to publicani as provided in § 25. 

72 Ibid., § 41, § 42. 

78 Tbid., § 40, § 41. 

74It is possible that Appian wrote Odp.os as the name of the proposer 
of the second law. If the above mentioned arguments are accepted, 
however, it would seem better to retain the MSS readings Bépios and 
Bovpios, the latter of which may possibly be a slip for some such name 
as Povpuos. 


Consequently, since the Lex. 
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cannot be the same as the Lex Agraria, it follows that it must 
have been subsequent to it. 

It is the belief of the present writer that there is no incon- 
sistency in accepting Appian’s account of three reactionary laws 
which nullified the Gracchan agrarian measures. These may be 
dated approximately in 121 B.C., 119 B.C., and 118 B.C., re- 
spectively, and would thus fall into the period of senatorial 
supremacy following the “ popular ” dominance of C. Gracchus.”* 
Later, during the more liberal and democratic period marked by 
such antisenatorial demonstrations as the Mamilian rogation,”® 
there was passed a comprehensive, liberal and definitive law — 
the Lex Agraria of 111 B. C., which aimed at a permanent settle- 
ment of the vexed question of “ possessio ” in Italy, and perhaps 
a less permanent settlement of the status of African and Corin- 
thian land. It provided, moreover, for courts of appeal to try 
cases under dispute and did its best to assure land owners of the 
competence of these courts and of this settlement by explicitly 
dealing with legal contingencies, present and future. Finally 
some years later there was passed another law, the Lex Thoria, 
probably of limited scope and short duration which may have 
dealt exclusively with the rights of citizens to pasture cattle on 
the public domain. 

Epwarp F. D’ArMs. 
VassaR COLLEGE. 


78 Despite Last’s objection (see above, note 49), the writer feels that 
the acquittal of Opimius in 120 B. C. and the struggles of Marius in 
119 B. C. indicate a strong senatorial policy. If, as Last suggests 
(op. cit., pp. 44, 89, 101), there was little or no public land left to be 
distributed, there may have been small opposition from the plebs to 
the removal of the land commission. Nevertheless this would be a 
victory for optimate principles. 

76 Sallust, Bellum Iugurthinum, 32 summarizes the activities of C. 
Memmius in 111 B. C.: perculsa omni nobilitate. For the Mamilian 
rogation cf. Sallust, Bellum Iugurthinum, 40 and Cicero, Brutus, 128. 
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The Jewish princess Berenice, daughter of Agrippa the Great 
and his wife Cypros, was one of the eminent women of the first 
century A. D. Mommsen’ calls her a Miniature Cleopatra 
(Kleopatra im kleinen), and Wilcken says of her that it was her 
misfortune that Titus was no Antony. She failed of being the 
wife of Titus and empress of Rome, though Titus loved her 
and desired to marry her; Cleopatra by the defeat at Actium 
failed as narrowly of attaining a like position as wife of a vic- 
torious Antony. 

Berenice has the title basilissa, proper to a Hellenistic queen, 
in the Attic inscription J. G., III, 556 (C.J. G., 361) :? 


Bovdn *’Apeiov mayou Kai 

BovdAn tov X Kal 6 “Tov- 

Aiav Bepeveixny Bacidiooav 

peyaAny “TovAlov *Aypimrma Baot- 

A€ws Ovyatépa Kai peyddov 

Baorréwv evepyerav tis 

Aews Exyovov, THs mpovoi- 

as Tov émipedntov THs 

ws TiB. KAavdiov Geoyévous 
Tlaaviéws. 


This inscription belonged to an honorific statue of Berenice 
set up in Athens. Although the Jewish law forbade such repre- 
sentational statues, Agrippa, a thoroughly hellenized prince, had 
had statues of his three lovely daughters placed in his half-pagan 
city Caesaraea, and there are instances of princes of Jewish 
blood who put their own effigies on coins. Berenice has the 
title basilissa, as Glaphyra, daughter of Archelaus of Cappadocia 
and wife of King Juba of Mauretania, has it in the inscription 
I. G., III, 549 (restored by Mommsen). This title Josephus in 


1Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, V, p. 540. 

? The date of the inscription is not known. Tiberius Claudius Theo- 
genes appears in other inscriptions as émiuednrjs and as otparnyés, from 
one of which it is inferred that the date of that inscription is 61 A. D. 
Boeckh (C.J. G., 361, p. 432) suggests that Berenice has the title weyaAnv 
from that of her father Agrippa, who was called “ The Great.” 
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general gives to Hellenistic queens, Ptolemaic Cleopatras who 
appear in his narrative, or Jewish queens who ruled in their own 
right, such as Alexandra Salome, widow of Alexander Jannaeus, 
of whom he writes: “ She died at the age of seventy-three after 
a reign of nine years (as a widow). She never showed anything 
of the weakness of her sex in her time of power but, sagacious in 
the highest degree in the exercise of authority, she demonstrated 
by her acts her practical understanding of politics, which far 
exceeded that of the men, who constantly came to grief in the 
matter of government. She always counted the bird in the hand 
preferable to the bird in the bush and put an iron will in rule 
before every other consideration, from which policy she was not 
deterred by any consideration of honor or justice.”* It is 
clear from this description of queen Alexandra, who shared the 
throne with her husband and succeeded him as ruler at his death 
in 76 B. C.,* that she well deserved the title basilissa in its 
Hellenistic sense of female ruler. I have found no case of the 
word applied to any of the women of the dynasty of Herod in 
the writings of Josephus. He calls Berenice Baovis in the 
Vita, 119. Tacitus gives her the title of queen, regina, mention- 
ing her together with the vassal kings Sohaemus of Emesa, 
Antiochus IV of Commagene, and Agrippa II, as helping the 
cause of Vespasian.® Also she has the title regina in the Latin 
inscription recently discovered at Beyrout, in which her name 
appears to precede that of her brother Agrippa (according to the 
reconstruction of the ends of the lines proposed by Cagnat). I 
give here Cagnat’s communication of the inscription and his 
proposed restorations: ® 


M. René Cagnat communique a |’Académie, de la part de M. 
Virolleaud, une inscription latine, tracée en beaux caractéres, 
découverte 4 Beyrouth, 4 proximité de la grande mosquée. 

REGINA - BERENICE REGIS MAGNI-A 
qguoD REX * HERODES - PROAVOS EORVM: FECERAT: VE 
MARMORIBVSQVE ET COLVMNIS-: SEX 


A la fin de la premiére ligne figuraient les noms du frére de 


3 My translation of Antiquities, XIII, 430-431. 

* De Bello Judaico, I, 70, 85. 

* Hist., TI, 81. 

* Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Inscriptions, 1927, pp. 243-244. 
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Bérénice, Agrippa, suivis d’un mot au neutre comme templum, 
forum, theatrum; a la fin de la seconde, restituer quelque chose 
comme vetustate corruptum refecerunt; a la fin de la troisiéme, 
exornaverunt. 


I do not know of any other princess of the house of Herod who 
bore the Latin title of regina. The change of order and emphasis 
in the two references of Tacitus to her is also of interest and 
significance. We find “desiderio Berenices reginae ” when the 
love of Titus for the woman is mentioned, and “ regina Berenice 
partes iuvabat,” when her political and military aid is recorded. 

The question arises on what score she is called basilissa in the 
Attic inscription. Since no husband is mentioned I believe that 
the title is given her because of her association with her brother, 
and I point to the fact that her brother and she are spoken of as 
oi Baoweis (Their Majesties) by Josephus repeatedly in the 
Vita and once in De Bello Judaico. Varus 6 ry Baordciav 
Siorxdv is said (Vita, 49) to have been appointed by their 
majesties, tov Baowéwv. Modius Aequus, 
successor of Varus, dispatches important letters to “ Their 
Majesties ” (ibid., 180-181). The same title occurs in De Bello 
Judaico, II, 598. The two are mentioned together in power in 
chapter 48 of the Vita. Their administrator of the kingdom, 
Ptolemy, is called the minister of Agrippa and Berenice in De 
Bello Judaico, II, 595, and the powerful intercession of “ the 
sister Berenice ” in the case of Justus is twice mentioned in the 
Vita (343, 355). Laqueur considers that deordras in De Bello 
Judaico, II, 596 also refers to the king and queen;7 I think 
that it means rather the owners of the property in question. 

The use of of BaorAcis in Ptolemaic documents to denote the 
king and queen of Egypt is well known. Its first appearance in 
the papyri is significant for the recognition of the power of the 
queen as sharing in the rule,* and certainly this is the sense in 
which Josephus uses the term in the Vita and in the second book 
of De Bello Judaico. Berenice is spoken of with marked respect 


7™R. Laqueur, Der Jiidische Historiker, Flavius Josephus (Giessen, 
1920), p. 58. 

®§Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptolemderzeit, I, p. 523 (on no. 113); 
Macurdy, Hellentistic Queens, p. 150. 
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and sympathy in both these works, in contrast to the malicious 
tone used toward her in the twentieth book of the Antiquities. 

Does the phrase mean that Berenice was the sister-wife of 
Agrippa? lLaqueur appears to think this, if one understands 
literally his translation of Seordrars and BaorAedor in De Bello 
Judaico, II, 596 and 597 as “ dem Agrippa und seiner Frau.” 

I think it is highly improbable that the two young children 
of Agrippa (holding as they did outwardly to the Jewish religion 
and customs, hellenized and Romanized though both were) should 
have followed the oriental example, though it was approved by 
their father’s friend Caligula and followed by such contemporary 
monarchs as Antiochus IV of Commagene and his sister-wife 
Iotape. Agrippa and Berenice must have been very nearly of 
an age, if not twins. Josephus says® that at their father’s 
death the young Agrippa was in his seventeenth year and that 
Berenice was sixteen, whereas their other sisters Mariamne and 
Drusilla were respectively ten and six (in 44 A. D.). Berenice 
in her first youth was giver in marriage to Marcus,” son of the 
alabarch of Alexandria and nephew of the philosopher Philo. 
After the death of Marcus her father married her to his own 
brother Herod,’® who at the request of Agrippa had been made 
king of Chalcis ad Lebanum by the emperor Claudius, his great 
friend. On the death of Herod, king of Chalcis, to whom Bere- 
nice had borne two sons," the kingdom was after some delay 
given to Berenice’s brother Agrippa.’? The close connection of 
Berenice and Agrippa probably began at this period when she, 
a young widow of twenty-two, was presiding over her brother’s 
court. Wilcken says ‘* that after Herod’s death Berenice lived 
with her brother, perhaps incestuously, and for evidence of this 
incest refers to the famous lines of Juvenal, VI, 156 ff. and also 
to Antiquities, XX, 145-146, the chapter in which Josephus 
makes malicious statements about Berenice which are in con- | 
trast to the references to her in two of his other works. The 
story of an incestuous connection with her brother rests, I be- 


® Antiquities, XIX, 354. 
1° Thid., XIX, 276-277. 
11 Tbid., XX, 104, 145. 
12 Tbid., XIX, 362; XX, 104, 138. 

18 Wilcken, in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, sub voce Berenice 15. 
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lieve, on these two passages only. Juvenal speaks of the famous 
diamond which Berenice has worn, which will fetch a higher 
price for that reason. This, he says, was once given by the 
barbarian Agrippa to his unchaste sister: 


deinde adamas notissimus et Berenices 
in digito factus pretiosior. Hunc dedit olim 
barbarus incestae, dedit hunc Agrippa sorori. 


In the Antiquities, published certainly after the death of 
Berenice’s lover, the emperor Titus, and probably after the death 
of Berenice herself and her brother Agrippa, Josephus permits 
himself to attack the good fame of both of “ Their Majesties,” 
of whom he earlier (and later) wrote so sympathetically. He 
says ** that after living with her brother as his mistress accord- 
ing to common report, Berenice was influenced by the scandal 
caused by this relation to seek a marriage with Polemo, at that 
time king of Cilicia. Polemo was allured by her great wealth, 
according to Josephus, and consented to be circumcised and mar- 
ried Berenice. Finally, his story continues, she left Polemo be- 
cause of her incontinence (&’ dxodaciav), and returned to 
Agrippa. Josephus ** also accuses her of jealousy of her younger 
and more beautiful sister Drusilla and attributes both Drusilla’s 
divorce from Azizus king of Emesa, who had become a Jew for 
the sake of marrying her, and her marriage to the Roman pro- 
curator Felix to the young sister’s desire to escape the envious 
persecution of Berenice. The whole passage is heavily weighted 
against Berenice. Hither Agrippa was dead at the time when 
this unpleasant chapter was published, or else it was written at 
a time when Josephus felt himself safe under a new patron and 
in a position to pay off an old score against Agrippa because of 
the latter’s patronage of Justus of Tiberias. Berenice’s inter- 
cession for Justus, related in the Vita 348, 356, doubtless 
enraged Josephus and poisoned his pen in writing his slurs on 
her character in this passage. 

If, defying Jewish law, Agrippa and Berenice had actually 
married, they would not have incurred any stigma in the eyes of 
the Romans, any more than the other Oriental princes who 


14 Antiquities, XX, 145, 146. 
18 Tbid., XX, 141-143. 
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formed philadelphic marriages “ sociatis externo more in matro- 
nium regnumque,” as Tacitus ** says of Tigranes III and Erato 
of Armenia. Antiochus IV of Commagene, the wealthiest of 
the vassal kings, friend of Caligula and Claudius and adherent 
of the Flavian cause, was married to his sister Iotape, and the 
emperor Caligula ‘” was eager to introduce this Ptolemaic custom 
into Rome by marrying his sister Drusilla, for whom Berenice’s 
sister Drusilla was named. The fact that Agrippa never mar- 
ried gave color to the report that his sister who presided over 
his court and shared his power also lived with him as a wife. 
The case against her rests on such prejudiced evidence, that of 
the disgruntled Josephus and that of the hater of all things 
Jewish, Juvenal, that I cannot regard it as proved, though it 
is probable that neither Agrippa nor Berenice felt any horror 
at the thought of a Hellenistic philadelphic marriage. 

Tacitus, Suidas, and Dio who speak of Titus’ love for her 
say nothing of the alleged incest with Agrippa. In the second 
book ** of De Bello Judaico Josephus is at pains to depict Bere- 
nice as a zealous Jew, passionately moved by the massacre of 
her countrymen by the Romans. He describes her standing with 
bare feet and shorn hair (as she was under a vow) 7 before the 
judgment seat of Florus, the Roman governor, imploring him to 
stop the murder of the Jews by the soldiers and barely escaping 
with her own life from the angry Roman mob. Later in the 
second book *° he tells of her tears as she stands beside her 
brother on the palace roof above the Jewish multitude when 
Agrippa pleads with them not to bring more evil on themselves 
by resistance. The most famous account of her and her brother 
comes in the twenty-fifth chapter of Acts where Luke describes 
in a wonderful narrative the meeting of the two magnificent 
hellenized Jewish royalties with Paul, the hellenized Jew, their 


1¢ Ann., II, 3. 

17K. Kornemann, Doppelprinzipat und Reichseintheilung, Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1930, pp. 51 ff.; G. Ferrero, The Women of the Caesars (trans- 
lation by Christian Gauss), New York and London, 1925, pp. 232-238. 

18 De Bello Judaico, II, 309-314. 

1° Schiirer calls her “A bigot as well as a wanton.” Cf. History of the 
Jewish People (translated by MacPherson), II, p. 197. 

2° De Bello Judaico, II, 344, 402. 
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humble countryman, one of the weak things of this world des- 
tined to overthrow the great. Agrippa is called king Agrippa by 
Paul. He does not address Berenice. The royal pair sweep into 
the Roman Council chamber with great magnificence, Berenice 
doubtless with the notorious diamond glittering on her hand. 
They listen with arrogance, but are impressed by Paul’s extra- 
ordinary eloquence and on leaving the Council chamber say to 
one another that the man Paul is innocent. Agrippa remarks 
that had Paul not appealed to Caesar he could have been set 
at liberty at once. 

It is an amazing scene. In the previous chapter Luke tells of 
Berenice’s youngest sister Drusilla, who also had had an audience 
with Paul together with her Roman husband Felix, the prede- 
cessor of Festus. 

So Berenice appears for fleeting poignant moments in the 
writers of the first e% second centuries—in Josephus, in 
Tacitus,?4 who tells of ' beauty and wealth, of the love of the 
youthful Titus for her, and of the favor her wealth and prestige 
won for her from the old soldier Vespasian, in the Book of Acts, 
in Juvenal, in Suetonius, and in Dio Cassius.** Of no other 
queen of the century do we get such vivid glimpses. Tacitus, 
Suetonius and Dio Cassius all tell of the passionate devotion of 
Titus to her. She came to Rome with her brother and lived 
with Titus on the Palatine before his father’s death, acting, Dio 
says, in all respects as though she were his wife, and by her 
conduct in this respect so exasperated the Romans that Titus 
was obliged to send her away. She returned after he became 

emperor, but again he hardened himself and dismissed her invitus 
invitam.?8 

Josephus is no Plutarch and we do not get from him an im- 
pression of Berenice’s character and charm like that which 
Plutarch gives of Cleopatra, reflected in Shakespeare’s great 
play. But there are left splendid momentary pictures of Bere- 
nice. Like Cleopatra she is always vital and in action, subduing 
the hearts of men by her charm and cherishing the ambition to 
be the greatest in the great world. We do not know anything 


21 Hist., II, 2 and 81. 
22 Dio Cassius, LXVI, 15 and 18. 
28 Suetonius, Titus, 7. 
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of her life after the final frustration of her hopes of marrying 
Titus. 

The object of this paper is to show the importance of her 
position as sharer of the royal power, a phenomenon not seen in 
any other Herodean princess except in the case of her cousin 
Salome, wife of Aristobulus of Chalcis who issued coins with 
Salome’s name and image. Also I wish to underline the fact that 
the story of her alleged incest, which is so prominent in all 
discussions of her, rests on prejudiced evidence and could easily 
arise from the events of her early life which led to her participa- 
tion in her brother’s power. I attach the greatest importance 
to the fact that Tacitus ** mentions her among the vassal allies 
of Vespasian and Titus and to her title regina in the Latin 
inscription from Beyrout, as well as to the recurring phrase 
“Their Majesties” in Josephus. I do not find any modern 
suggestion of a condominium with her’ ‘other, except in Boeckh 
(loc. cit., p. 431) where he writes: ‘“.mocum (i.e., Agrippa) 
familiarius quam fas est vixit Berenice, quae praeterea commune 
cum fratre regnum videtur habuisse.” Dessau says*> that 
Agrippa and Berenice lived together chiefly from economic 
reasons: “ Die Geschwister wollten ihre Vermégen zusammen 
halten.” This motive, however, is not sufficient to account for 
all the facts adduced in this paper. Rather, Berenice and her 
cousin Salome, wife of Aristobulus of Chalcis and Little 
Armenia, were in their diminished kingdoms an aftermath of 
the glory and power which had belonged to Hellenistic queens 


before the Roman era. 
Grace H. Macurpy. 


Vassar COLLEGE. 


% Hist., II, 81. 
28 Rémische Kaiserzeit, II, 2, p. 797 and n. 1. 


TAU GALLICUM, VERGIL, CATALEPTON II, 4. 


The only mention of tau Gallicum that we possess occurs in 
Vergil’s Second Catalepton which reads as follows in De Witt’s 
excellent recension (Virgil’s Biographia Litteraria, p. 93; cf. 
De Witt, in A. J. P., 1912, p. 318) :? 


Corinthiorum amator iste verborum, 

iste iste rhetor, namque quatenus totus 
Thucydides, Britannus! Attice febris! 
tau Gallicum, min et sphin, ut male illisit, 
ita omnia ista verba miscuit fratri. 


The subject of the tirade is T. Annius Cimber, the rhetorician 
who was a friend of Antony (Cic., Phil. XI, 14; XIII, 26; 
Quintilian, VIII, 3, 28; Suet., Aug. 86). Cimber’s father, ac- 
cording to Cicero, was Lysidicus, apparently a Greek freedman, 
but Cimber seems to have spoken with a Celtic accent, and 
claimed descent from some Celtic chieftain ; hence the adjective 
Britannus. De Witt makes the plausible suggestion that the 
archaic Ionic words (min, sphin) might point to Massiliot 
forms that Cimber still used despite his claim to pure Atti- 
cism.? It is also clear that as a teacher of rhetoric he belonged 
to the school of Atticists that pretended to use Thucydides as a 
model (see Cic., Brutus 287). Finally, since it was rumored 
that Cimber had poisoned his brother, this epigram suggests 
that the poison used was a mixture of the Gallic brogue and the 
non-Attic forms. 

At about the time that De Witt’s book appeared,* Abbé Her- 
met published Les graffites de la Graufesenque (now available in 


1 This epigram has also been discussed by Buecheler (in Rh. Mus., 38, 
pp. 507 ff.) ; Birt (Jugendverse, etc., 1910); Fairclough (in Trans. Am. 
Phil. Ass., 1916, p. 43); Frank (in Class. Phil., 1920, pp. 237 ff.) ; 
Galletier (EHpig. et Priapea, 1920); Herrmann (in Rev. Bt. Anc., 1927, 
p. 151) ; Mathieu (ibid., 1928, pp. 101 ff.). Since Quintilian vouches for 
the authenticity of the poem, there is no reason to doubt that it was 
written by Vergil. In line 4 I should read thau with the best MSS; 
in line 5 we should probably read ista omnia, ista verba (see note 5). 

? On these forms see Bechtel, Gr. Dial., III, pp. 162-164. 

* In his article in A.J. P., 1912, p. 318, De Witt called attention to the 
examples noted in C.J. L., XII, p. 949. They are Budéarus, Maiuééilo, 
Me@illus, Te@6i, Te@éicnius, Thyéritanus. 
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La Graufesenque, Paris, 1934), a collection of some forty inter- 
esting accounts scratched on pieces of earthenware at a pottery 
of Southern Gaul that were written partly in Latin, partly in 
Celtic. These graffiti are now generally dated about 30-40 A. D. 
J. Loth (Rev. Celt., 1924, pp. 1-64), J. Vendryes (Bull. Soc. 
ling. de Paris, 1924, pp. 34-43), R. Thurneysen (Zettschr. Kelt. 
Phil., 1927, pp. 285 ff.), and H. Gummerus (Comm. Hum. Lit. 
Soc. Fenn., III, 3) contributed much to their clarification. 

One Celtic word, tu@os, which occurs several times, awakened 
some discussion among the grammarians. It would seem that 
tuOos came from tut-to-s by way of tutstos > tustos. This was 
later destined to become tussos. There are in fact several place- 
names in Gaul which show an intervocalic st that is at times 
written with a Greek @, at times with a Latin barred D. Hold- 
er’s Kelt. Sprachschatz (I, 1211), for instance, gives Velioca@i 
by the side of VeliocaDi and Veliocassi.* The Corpus of Latin 
inscriptions, Vol. XII, no. 686, reports from Arles the form 
(T)HYDRITANVS for Thysdritanus, where D clearly rep- 
resents the best that one Celt could do with sd. Pedersen, Vergl. 
Gram. Kelt. Spr., I, 78 and 532, also has some apposite remarks 
about this st, which was at times represented by the fricative 6, 
as if the s were lisped. 

Now this was of course Vergil’s Tau (or Thau) Gallicum, 
and Vergil had lived long enough in the Po region to know the 
difficulties that some Celts had in attempting to pronounce inter- 
vocalic st. It seems rather significant, therefore, that Vergil 
hammers upon st four (or five) times—amator iste .. . iste, 
iste rhetor .. . ista(?) omnia ista verba—in this brief epi- 
gram.®> Cimber’s brogue as well as his style was a standing joke. 


* The form Veliocaéi occurs on bronze coins of northern Gaul before the 
time of Caesar; Catho is found in C.J. Z., XIII, 10001, 86; Veliocassis 
is used by Caesar, B. G., II, 4, 9 and VII, 75, 3; also by Pliny, IV, 107. 
For MEDDILLVS and its variants (MEDILVS, meéillus, medsilus, 
messilus) see sub. voc. in Holder. British coins provide the name 
ADDEDOMARVS, variants of which occur as Aé@edo- and Assedo-. 

5 In the last line Ellis and Galletier follow the manuscripts A and R, 
which read 

ista omnia ista verba, 


whereas the MSS B and H give ita omnia. Since Vergil is so insistent 
in repeating iste—ista, this reading is probable, giving us one more 
iteration of the st. 
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I venture to suggest that Vergil meant the readers who knew 
Cimber to pronounce the words i6e, i0e rhetor, in imitation of 
Cimber’s manner of speech. 

Finally, it should be noted that the best text-tradition gives 
not taw but thau. By far the best MS of the Catalepton is B 
(of the 10th cent.). The other MSS belong to the inferior 
group denoted Z (cf. Vollmer’s ed., pp. 15-18). Of this group 
H is distinctly superior to A and R. It is B and H that give 
the reading thau, while A and R give tau. The MSS of Quin- 
tilian and Ausonius also give tau, but in somewhat free quota- 
tions, apparently from memory. May it not be that this sound— 
which certainly was not very near to ¢ and is often represented 
by theta or a modified d in Latin—had its own name in Celtic 
and that its real name thaw has been preserved in the better 
MSS of the Catalepton? 

TENNEY FRANK. 

THE JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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XXII (1934), 3-4. 


Pp. 153-162. St. Weinstock, Tellus (continued from XXI, 
141-152; see A.J. P., LV, 277), takes tellus as an abstract to 
the root tel- in tollo and tuli, meaning “ Hervorbringerin, 
Schopferin” when later applied to the Earth; cf. Ceres to 
creare. ‘Tellumo is a word formed to denote the masculine 
counterpart; for the ending, cf. Semo, Pomo, etc. No Latin 
passage points to Tellus as an original mother-goddess. 


P. 162. P. Kretschmer, Liickenbiisser, adds Asisium to the 
Illyrian place-names in -isio-; and notes that most of them are 
formed from animal-names: Brundisium (brunda “ stag-head ”), 
Tarvisium (Gallic tarvos “bull ”), Uleisia (Alb. ulk “ wolf”), 
Canusium (canis “ dog”). 


Pp. 163-193. J. Svennung, Lateinische Nebensitze ohne Sub- 
ordinationswort, lists from late Latin authors of popular charac- 
ter the instances of conditions, relative clauses, temporal clauses, 
and object clauses which lack an introductory subordinating 
word; these are too numerous to be explained collectively as 
errors of omission in the manuscripts. The conditions may be 
explained as due to the analogy of paratactic conditional sen- 
tences ; the clauses which lack ut are explained by those categories 
in which ut was in classical Latin optionally omitted; those 
which lack a relative or cum are less frequent, but seem to have 
followed the model of the other kinds. The phenomenon seems 
to belong to popular speech, and to have crept into the writing 
of authors who were accustomed to use it in the spoken language. 


Pp. 193-286. Literaturberichte fiir die Jahre 1931 und 1932. 
P. Kretschmer, Griechisch (193-269: Allgemeines, 193; Vor- 
griechisches, 198; Altgriechische Dialekte, 208; Literatur- 
sprachen, 216; Koine und Vulgirgriechisch, 219; Mittel- 
griechisch, 223; Neugriechisch, 230; Lautlehre, 240; Flexions- 
lehre, 246; Wortbildung, 249; Etymologie und Wortforschung, 
251; Syntax, 267). W. Kroll, Lateinisch (270-286: Syntax, 
270; Sprachgeschichte, 275; Metrik, Klausel, 284). Leumann’s 
report on Latin Phonology and Morphology is to appear in the 
next issue. 


Pp. 286-289. Otmar Schissel, Zur Bedeutung des Adj. xovv- 
tovpos, -a, -ov. This adjective, found in the 14th-century 
Paschalion falsely attributed to Andreas, Archbishop of Crete, 
in a formula for calculating the Golden Number of the year, 
means “diminished by”, and is a compound of xovrés “ short” 
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and ovpa “tail ”, so literally “ short-tailed, docked (of horses) ”, 
with assimilation of the first vowel to the second. 


Pp. 289-295. G. Bonfante, La quantité de édo, és, ést, cites 
numerous examples of verbal roots which have e-grade vocalism 
in thematic forms of the present tense, and long-grade in non- 
thematic forms of the present. This variation is then original, 
and has survived in Latin in the present of edo, in defiance of the 
tendency to analogical leveling. Oscan ist (Cippus Abell.) is 
then regular for *ést, non-thematic as compared with thematic 
sum of the first person. Latin differs from Oscan here: sum 
ess est sumus estis sunt show the relation of radical es: s exactly 
like the thematic and non-thematic forms of fero fers fert ferimus 
fertis ferunt, which Meillet (B. 8. L., XXXII, pp. 194 ff.) has 
shown to be original. 


Pp. 295-296. V. Pisani, Zum lat. Gen. Sing. auf -i, supports 
his own theory (“Studi sulla preistoria delle lingue indo- 
europee,” Atti d. R. Ac. Naz. d. Lancet, VI, iv, pp. 621 ff.) that 
this -i comes from -sio through -ilo -iie -i -i, by citing the 
Faliscan forms kaisiosio (C.1. #., 8163), eutenosio, and later 
titoio, tito-i, louci. The agreement with Celtic, Ligurian, 
Venetic, and Messapian genitives in -i is therefore illusory. 


Pp. 296-308. St. Weinstock, Indices. 


P. 308. Berichtigungen. 


G. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


RIvista pi FILoLoGia E DISTRUZIONE Cuassica, N. 8. XI 
(LXI), 1933. Fascicle 4. 


Pp. 433-444. L’’AEI®YES nella teologia epicurea (A pro- 
posito del Pap. ercol. 1055). Ettore Bignone. In Herculaneum 
papyrus 1055, rightly ascribed by Croénert to the Epicurean 
Demetrius Lacon, for the corrupt dives (col. 21 = 18 Scott) is 
proposed dedvés, a word not elsewhere attested. Defense of the 
word on palaeographical and linguistic grounds, and an explana- 
tion of its implications for Epicurean theology. Col. IX (= VI) 
is reconstructed thus: od yap (4 ovyxpwis) 8 éxet|vas 
(sc. Tas drépovs ) Exel Tas [eps] ( Philippson’ 8 
restoration) dvramoxpices, mpooxpices TOV Spotwv yelvovTai 
mos o[ dva[ rnpeiv tas pices. 


Pp. 445-458. Ancora sulla scuola di Sirone’e sull’ambiente 
epicureo di Napoli. Augusto Rostagni. Confirms his own thesis 
that Vergil’s Epicurean teacher Siro had his school, not at 
Rome (as has been claimed), but at (or better, near) Naples, at 
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least in 50 and 45 B. C., probably also during the interim 
(Cicero, De Finibus, II, 119; ad fam., VI, 11, 2). From Cicero 
it appears further that among those studying Epicureanism at 
Naples, especially under Siro, were the Puteoli banker Vestorius 
and three men important in Roman politics: Trebianus and L. 
and A. Manlius Torquatus; also that at Naples these men, as 
well as Cassius, Messalla Corvinus, Vergil, probably Horace too, 
imbibed Republican sentiments along with Epicureanism. 


Pp. 459-476. Per il nuovo Sofrone. Carlo Gallavotti. A 
study, with linguistic notes and comparisons with Gorgias, 
Theocritus and others, of the new papyrus fragments of Sophron. 
It reveals an attempt to obtain certain definite cadences, the 
cola apparently being indicated, not by the line divisions, but by 
high-placed points of punctuation (unless these are mere helps 
for reading). This mime is not an erotic incantation. Theo- 
critus II owes little to it, being indebted much more to the 
lysiodic songs. 

Pp. 477-487. L’Europa come concetto politico presso Isocrate 
e gli Isocratei. Arnaldo Momigliano. Only after the peace of 
Antalcidas (387 B. C.) did the antithesis between Asia and 
Europe as diverse, opposed worlds become concrete enough to 
enter into political thought. Isocrates is the first to insist on it, 
but in a characteristically oscillating way, which fails to define 
his meaning of “ Europe.” After his Philip of 346 Isocrates, 
hoping no longer that Philip will lead the Greeks against Asia, 
drops the concept, but it is taken up by his pupils Ephorus and 
Theopompus. Both approve Philip’s policy even after Chaeronea, 
but Ephorus remains faithful to Isocratean principles: Philip is 
the strongest power in Europe and has undertaken the dissolution 
of Persian dominion in Asia. Theopompus is more independent. 
In his Philip (or Encomium of Philip), a prompt reply to that 
of Isocrates, he advises, not war against Asia, but persistence in 
the conquest of Europe, extension and consolidation here—an 
attitude not surprising in 346, when Philip was in a position 
to suggest any program, to insist on a European policy. This 
in fact is his policy down to 338 and it is supported by Theo- 
pompus, who believes Philip destined to dominate Europe and 
conceives of a great European state over against the great Asiatic 
state of Persia. This concept of Europe has only a brief life, 
being replaced by the new world-state concept created by Alex- 
ander’s conquest, but its importance is commensurate with that 
of the period it reflects, and its adoption by these political 
thinkers shows that its function was not merely theoretical; it 
spread and penetrated. 


Pp. 488-491. Intorno alla decima dei Cretesi. Margherita 
Guarducci. New light on the Cretan system of state-tithes, from 
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an inscription of saec. II-III published in 1889. The method of 
private contributions to the sum the state passed on to the éraipiar 
for the ovocirva—the method in vogue in Aristotle’s time and 
probably earlier—later underwent a change, first perhaps at 
Gortyna, whereby the state, in order to exercise proper control, 
ordered part of the contributions to be paid directly into the 
public treasury, entrusting the collection of the rest to the 
érapiat but taking full charge itself of the ovocirm. In the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods the ovociru and state-tithes de- 
clined part passu, the former to a couple of banquets a year, 
while the financial responsibility for the latter became « personal 
burden of the state officials. 


Pp. 492-496. Strategia nella lotta tra Procopio e Valente. 
Arturo Solari. A study, based on Zosimus and Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, of the strategy employed in the struggle between the rebel 
Procopius and the imperial forces of Valens, end of September 
365 to May 366. 


Pp. 497-536. Reviews and book-notices. 
Pp. 537-561. Notes and news. 
Pp. 562-568. List of publications received. 


A. E. Gorpon. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


REVIEWS. 


WERNER JAEGER. Aristotle, Fundamentals of the History of his 
Development. Translated with the author’s corrections and 
additions by Richard Robinson. Oxford, The University 
Press, 1934. Pp. 410. 


The German original of Professor Jaeger’s book appeared in 
1923; the influence of that work has grown so steadily and 
spread so far that it is now most unusual to find a study of 
Aristotle that does not refer to it. The Oxford imprint upon 
the translation is itself an indication that the book has attained 
something of the status of a classic; now that English-speaking 
students will have readier access to Professor Jaeger’s work, its 
influence may be expected to extend itself even more widely than 
hitherto. For this reason I have deemed it necessary not merely 
to greet the appearance of the translation but to review the 
substance in order that those readers who have not followed the 
course of Aristotelian studies since 1923 may be made aware 
that the results of Professor Jaeger’s investigations are by no 
means established beyond controversy and in order that the 
appearance of the translation may serve as a stimulus to further 
investigation and not be taken to mean that the stamp of ortho- 
doxy has finally been applied to all the book contains. 

The translator has turned not only the German but also the 
Greek quotations of the original into English ; for the quotations 
from Aristotle he has used the Oxford translation and in other 
cases such standard translations as he could find, but the trans- 
lations of Iamblichus are his own work. Popular use of the 
book is thereby facilitated, but the student is hampered by the 
absence of the Greek text which frequently will bear an inter- 
pretation quite different from that given it in the translation 
before him. Soin note 1 on page 35 “sounds” is in the Greek 
original reperiopara (“ twitterings ”), and “in the dialogues also 
he exclaims unmistakably that he cannot sympathize with this 
dogma” was in Greek xai év trois diaddyors cadéotata KeKpayos 
dvvacGat xrA.; this is an application of English urbanity to trans- 
lation which has the result, if not the intention, of bolstering 
up Jaeger’s thesis. The stress which Jaeger puts upon the exact 
interpretation of the reference to Aristotle’s attack on the Ideas 
(in an added paragraph on page 36), “ not merely in the treatises 
but also in the dialogues,” requires me to point out that in the 
Greek texts this implication is not to be found. In the Plutarch 
passage (adv. Coloten, 1115 B) there is no “ not merely . . . but 
also;” and the Proclus passage which, Jaeger admits, follows 
the original source more closely really says: “not only in the 
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logical works calling the Ideas ‘ twitterings’ but also attacking 
the Idea of Good in the Hthics and in the physical works object- 
ing to referring generation to the Ideas as in the De Generatione 
..- and in the Metaphysics ... and in the dialogues screaming 
most shrilly....” Jaeger’s conclusion that this is a “ contrast ” 
which “ involves the tacit assumption that we have here some- 
thing remarkable and contrary to the ordinary rule ” is supported 
by Robinson’s translations perhaps but not by the original texts. 
Similarly “they have often been defined already in the exoteric 
works” (page 274 translating Politics, 1278 B 30) is in the 
original wepi ; the mistranslation of the 
present tense and the insertion of “already” lends force to 
Jaeger’s interpretation of év trois éwrepixois Adyous which precedes. 
These examples may warn the student that it will be necessary 
for him to look up the Greek in every case; on page 359 the 
phrase “motion, then, being natural” will give him a low 
opinion of Aristotle’s logical powers unless he turns to the Greek 
and sees that “ natural ” has been used to translate did.os. 

In the same way mistranslations of the German text some- 
times misrepresent Jaeger’s position. I here list some of those 
which affect the thought in fundamental fashion. 

Pace 149: “denn Planmissigkeit und Konstanz schliesst den 
Zufall mit seinem Ohngefahr und unberechenbaren Wechsel aus ” 
is translated “for incalculability and merely average results ex- 
clude constancy and design;” the English exactly inverts the 
sense of the German and makes nonsense of the argument. 

Pace 200: “the importance of the problem of substance 
for physics ” misrepresents Jaeger’s point in “ Das physikalische 
Interesse am ovcia-Problem ” (i. e., “ the interest in the problem 
of substance as a physical problem”). “ Daneben nehmen Meta- 
physik und Analytik an ihm starksten Anteil” does not mean 
“and metaphysics and analytics also are very intimately con- 
cerned with it” but rather “metaphysics and analytics have 
next to it (i.e., the physical interest) the greatest share in the 
problem.” 

Pace 202: “als bereits fertige Schrift” does not mean 
“having been originally intended as a complete work in itself.” 
Jaeger does not take Metaphysics Z to be a work separate from 
H as this “ translation ” implies. 

PaGE 218: “if there is an immovable substance the science 
of this must be prior and must be first philosophy ” is copied 
from the Oxford translation of the passage but disagrees with 
Jaeger who translates “if there is an immovable substance, this 
is prior and philosophy (i. e., metaphysics) is first.” 

Pace 273: “lost version” is probably a misprint for “ last 
version.” 
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Pace 348, note 1: “ Inadiquitheit” does not mean “ in- 
coherence with the rest.” The translation misrepresents Jaeger 
and certainly is unjust to the reasoning of J. L. Ideler of whom 
the note speaks. 


PaGcE 380: “hinter sie zuriickgeht ” means not “ goes behind 
the metaphysical aspect of Kant and Aristotle ” but “ falls below 
them in respect to metaphysics.” 


This list by no means exhausts the serious mistranslations and 
does not even touch the large number of passages in which the 
implications of the original are misrepresented by the English 
rendering. On the whole the difficult task of making readable 
English of the book has succeeded ; my purpose here is only to 
warn students that the translation cannot be used instead of 
the original for serious study of Jaeger’s hypotheses. It is in- 
teresting to note that the misquotation of Goethe in the original 
(page 111) has been corrected (page 110) but the ascription of 
the words of Odysseus (Iliad, II, 204) to Agamemnon still 
stands (page 219). 

A thorough examination of Jaeger’s arguments and conclu- 
sions is impossible in smaller compass than his own book; for 
that reason, perhaps, most of the reviews which greeted the book 
upon its first appearance were superficial and vaguely eulogistic ; 
Professor Jaeger had discovered the man Aristotle by means of a 
new method of research. As a matter of fact, a similar attempt 
to determine the development of Aristotle had already been made 
in England by Thomas Case but had apparently escaped the 
notice even of English scholars (see the article on Aristotle 
in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1910; cf. Mind, XXXIV [1925], 
pp. 80-86). Jaeger’s book, however, was epoch-making ; it under- 
took by study and reconstruction of the fragments of the Aris- 
totelian dialogues and by an examination of the structure of the 
technical treatises to show that Aristotle developed steadily away 
from Platonism and that this development could be divided into 
three stages: the Platonic period represented by the dialogues, 
the middle period which covers the time from the removal to 
Assos down to the return to Athens during which Aristotle hav- 
ing discarded Platonic metaphysics was trying to rebuild philos- 
ophy without the Ideas, and the period of maturity—his second 
sojourn in Athens—when he resigned metaphysics and turned 
almost exclusively to empirical science. The writings—particu- 
larly the Metaphysics, Ethics (Jaeger rehabilitated the Hudemian 
Ethics as an earlier draft of the Nicomachean), Polttics, 
Physics—he sought to make reveal strata of composition con- 
forming to this division. His methods were applied to Aristotle’s 
logic later by one of his pupils (F. Solmsen, Die Entwicklung 
der aristotelischen Logik und Rhetorik, Berlin, 1929). 
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In the hope that the appearance of this translation may inspire 
English-speaking scholars to undertake a closer examination of 
the problems raised by Jaeger’s work I shall indicate some of 
the reviews and essays which have dealt with the subject and 
outline certain points in Jaeger’s own argument which, I feel, 
make his thesis vulnerable. In this place I may also be per- 
mitted to make known to the scholarly world that in 1929 a 
detailed analysis and refutation of Jaeger’s thesis was composed 
by the late Professor Roger M. Jones. The chapters he wrote 
were to form part of a book of which Professor Shorey meant 
to supply the concluding half dealing with his own solution of 
the Aristotelian problem; but Professor Shorey died before he 
could complete the task, and the MS of Professor Jones presum- 
ably still lies among Professor Shorey’s papers. It is my hope 
that this highly important MS may still somehow be salvaged. 
As it is, there has been very little critical examination of Jaeger’s 
work in English; the best general outline and evaluation of the 
whole theory is to be found in Geoffrey Mure’s Aristotle, pp. 254- 
274. Since much of the theory rests upon analysis of the 
Metaphysics, it is necessary to call attention to Paul Shorey’s 
review of Jaeger’s earlier work, Studien zur Entstehungsge- 
schichte der Metaphysik des Aristoteles (Class. Phil., VIII 
[1913], pp. 235-239) ; there, of the arguments carried over into 
the later book, Shorey attacks Jaeger’s separation of Z-© from 
E and his notion that Z-® are inconsistent with MN, Jaeger’s 
unphilosophical demand for strict separation of physics and 
- metaphysics, and his argument that Z regards the Ideas as not 
yet refuted whereas they have been refuted in A 8-9. With this 
should be read Shorey’s Note on the Evolution of Aristotle 
(Class. Phil., XXIII [1928], pp. 280-284). The basis for any 
further study of the Metaphysics must be the commentary of 
W. D. Ross and his résumé and criticism of Jaeger’s arguments 
in the introduction to that work, vol. I, pp. xili-xxxili. In 
the Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 216 (1928), pp. 79-89, Paul Gohlke discussed 
Jaeger’s work, admitting the conclusions for the ethical works 
but taking issue with the treatment of the metaphysical and 
scientific treatises. He pointed out that Jaeger’s method of 
dating a whole book (e.g., Metaphysics A) from arguments 
concerning only one or two chapters of the book is inconsistent 
with Jaeger’s own axioms and with the general theory of the 
development of the writings (see Jaeger’s counter-criticism of 
Gohlke in Gnomon, IV [1928], pp. 625-637, esp. 634-7). The 
most extensive exact examination of Jaeger’s book is that by 
H. von Arnim in Wiener Studien, XLVI (1928), pp. 1-48, who 
shows that in a number of cases Jaeger’s analyses are self-contra- 
dictory. Von Arnim, however, is not merely criticizing Jaeger 
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but is at the same time defending a constructive theory of his 
own, the most striking element of which is the contention that 
the Magna Moralia is an authentic work of Aristotle, the earliest 
of the three Hthics. Nevertheless, he argues persuasively that 
the passages written in the first person plural and concerned 
with the Ideas by no means prove that Aristotle when he wrote 
them still thought himself a Platonist and that Jaeger’s argu- 
ment for two strata in the Metaphysics based on what he con- 
siders two contradictory conceptions of first philosophy rests only 
on Jaeger’s own misunderstanding of Aristotle’s problem (cf. 
Ross on Metaphysics 1026 A 23-32). This, incidentally, is a 
good example of Jaeger’s “higher criticism.” Because there 
seems to be a contradiction in the definitions of metaphysics at 
1025 B 8 ff. (the study of being qua being) and at 1026 A 10 ff. 
(study of the highest kind of being, i. e., the divine) Jaeger sup- 
poses (pp. 215-219) that 1026 A 23-32 is a later gloss added by 
Aristotle in an unsuccessful attempt to remove the contradiction. 
He does not consider that the difficulty inheres in any system 
which posits both forms in matter and a higher form without 
matter and that the reconciliation of the two phases does not 
prove that either phase ever existed alone as the “early meta- 
physical doctrine of Aristotle.’ The two cannot, in fact, be 
divorced as 1026 A 23-32 itself says, for it is just the ontological 
priority of the highest form, God, to the forms in matter which 
by giving metaphysics a special object of investigation makes 
possible a science of being qua being (Kai 
Jaeger tacitly assumes that at any given moment Aristotle’s 
doctrine would not: include contradictions and where contra- 
dictions are apparent there must be a chronological difference in 
composition. Such conditions not only fit no other philosophical 
system known but, as assumed, they make any real “ develop- 
ment” highly improbable, for development is the result of diffi- 
culties and contradictions felt by the philosopher in his current 
doctrine. If, when the philosopher says as he does here: “ these 
two phases seem to be contradictory but are both consistent and 
mutually necessary and that for the following reason ... ,” we 
insist that the statement proves the two phases were developed 
at different times, we impeach not only the logic but also the . 
sincerity of the author. 

Von Arnim also argues that Z H © are a natural continuation 
of BITE, a point on which Ross also (op. cit., pp. xx-xxi) has 
cogently opposed Jaeger’s view. One of the chief weaknesses of 
Jaeger’s theory lies in the fact that by making the first books 
of the Metaphysics go back to the sojourn in Assos he is forced 
to say that the early books of the Physics were originally com- 
posed in Aristotle’s “ Platonic period ” (pp. 296 and 299), that 
is, before Plato’s death and while Aristotle still, according to 
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Jaeger, held to the Ideas. But von Arnim has with plausibility 
shown that the Physics opposes the theory of Ideas and indicates 
that the fundamental metaphysical doctrines of Aristotle were 
already fixed. From this he would set the Physics after Plato’s 
death ; that is another problem, and I wish only to point out the 
difficulties of Jaeger’s assumptions for his own theory. The 
criticism of Platonic matter and being (Physics 191 B 35 ff.) 
tacitly includes a criticism of the Ideas, as Physics 192 A 13 ff. 
is explicitly critical of the relationship of Ideas and matter. 
Further explicit criticism of the Ideas occurs in 207 A 29 ff., 209 
B 33 ff., 214 A 13-16. To be sure, Jaeger seems to leave himself 
an escape (p. 296, n. 3) by saying “our version of the Physics 
belongs to the latest period;” but he admits that “this is a 
question merely of revision and has no significance whatever for 
Aristotle’s philosophical development.” From his own argu- 
ments, therefore, Jaeger must admit that Aristotle had rejected 
and criticized the essential doctrines of Platonism before the 
mept pirooodias and before the death of Plato. 

This brings us to the very foundation of Jaeger’s theory, the 
interpretation of the dialogues to show that until the zepi 
gAocopias was published in Assos Aristotle’s writings were 
thoroughly Platonic. By showing that the Protrepticus “ must 
have been based on Plato’s ethical metaphysics” (page 84) 
Jaeger seeks to vindicate not only the “ Platonic period” of 
Aristotle but also the authenticity of the Hudemian Ethics 
(pages 236 ff.). H. G. Gadamer (Hermes, LXIII [1928], pp. 
138-164; cf. his review of Jaeger’s book in Logos, XVII [1928], 
pp. 132-140) has argued that, since the Protrepticus was not a 
scientific ethical essay but a recommendation of philosophy on 
theoretical as well as practical considerations, the style of the 
genre makes it impossible to draw conclusions from it as to 
Aristotle’s “method of ethics.” He further attacks Jaeger’s 
thesis that the Protrepticus contains the Platonic ideal of ethics 
as an exact science (which the Nicomachean Ethics rejects) by 
showing that the Protrepticus stresses the practical use of 
philosophy, and he presents Jaeger with the embarrasing prob- 
lem of explaining why, if his theory is correct, the Protrepticus 
holds to the attitude of the Phaedo and disregards the contem- 
porary Platonic reflections on ethics as we know them from the 
Philebus. Further, he illustrates the weakness of Jaeger’s argu- 
ments from terminology and justly remarks that the use of the 
Protrepticus by the author of the Hudemian Ethics proves noth- 
ing about the authenticity of the latter. This section of Jaeger’s 
theory was attacked in a similar fashion but with greater elabora- 
tion by Mary C. Needler in a Chicago dissertation, The Relation 
of the Eudemian to the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, 1926 
(cf. her article in Class. Phil., XXIII [1928], pp. 280-284). In 
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order not to repeat what these critics have written I shall merely 
indicate certain additional cases of what I consider inconsistency 
or oversight in Jaeger’s arguments. 

(1) In a new portion (page 36) Jaeger seeks to use Plutarch, 
de virt. mor., chap. 7, pp. 447 ff. as evidence that Aristotle was 
known to have abandoned the Platonic position for a different 
doctrine; this, Jaeger believes, supports his thesis that in the 
earliest dialogues Aristotle publicly supported the theory of Ideas. 
The passage in question, he says, “mentions Aristotle as the 
outstanding example of the fact that the true philosopher will 
alter his views without regret,” and he stresses the verb pera- 
riOecOa as proof that Plutarch “ cannot be referring to questions 
of minor importance, since it was a technical term in Hellenistic 
philosophy for the passage from one school to another.” If the 
passage must refer to a change of school, as Jaeger thinks, why 
are Democritus and Chrysippus mentioned along with Aristotle ? 
Was Chrysippus previously an Epicurean? What school did 
Democritus represent before he became an Atomist? But if one 
looks at the Greek, it becomes clear that the meaning of pera- 
tiWecOa. does not matter, for it is not directly applied to 
these three men of whom Plutarch says only éva tov mpdcbev 
abrois dpeckovrwv . . . Hdovns adeioav. In this connection 
should be mentioned a similarly cavalier use of evidence in the 
case of the sixth Platonic epistle (Jaeger accepts it as genuine!) 
On page 113, where Jaeger is trying to reconstruct the political 
history of Hermias, the “controversies” mentioned in that 
epistle are interpreted as political and the epistle is called a 
“record of this peculiar pact between Realpolitik and theoretical 
schemes of reform; ” but on page 173, when evidence is required 
for the existence at Assos of Platonists who doubted the theory 
of Ideas, these same “controversies” are said to have been 
philosophical debates. In the former case the arbitration of the 
Academy is political, in the latter it is concerned with meta- 
physics. The letter itself speaks only of personal friendship ; 
if it is to be “ interpreted,” however, we have the right to demand 
a single and consistent interpretation. 

(2) Jaeger maintains that the ethical system of the Pro- 
trepticus was thoroughly Platonic because it held that knowledge — 
ought to be made exact even if it thereby becomes useless and 
that the Nicomachean Ethics later attacked this Platonism of the 
Protrepticus (pages 89, 241, note 2). Yet the Protrepticus 
(fragment 52: page 61, line 21 and page 62, lines 8 and 17 
[Rose]; Iamblichus, Protrepticus, page 56, lines 2-12) stresses 
the use of philosophy and in one place (fragment 52, page 61, 
lines 25 ff.) states exactly the attitude which Jaeger quotes from 
the Nicomachean Ethics and calls “an intentional contradiction ” 
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of the view represented in the Protreplicus (page 88, note 1). 
The argument from the different meanings of ¢pévyois in Nico- 
machean Ethics and Protrepticus (pages 82-83, cf. page 236) 
must arouse misgivings when one notices that in Nic. Hth. 1103 
A ff. is grouped with codia and as diavontixal 
dperai and opposed to 7Oxal dperai, although in this very book 
the Platonic ethics based upon the Ideas is attacked. Obviously 
Aristotle can use ¢pévyors in the “ intellectual ” sense even after 
he has abandoned the Ideas (e. g., De Anima 404 B 5, which book 
according to Jaeger is late). 

(3) Although Jaeger says (page 161) that Aristotle’s deriva- 
tion of the notion of God’s existence in the zepi diAocodias from 
(a) the experience of the soul in sleep and (b) from the sight 
of the heavens “is not to be taken historically ; it does not refer 
to men of primitive times,” the fragments imply that that is 
just how it must be taken (cf. fragments 10 [page 28, 12-18], 
11 [page 29, 6-12: ovrws of rparov cis otpavov |). The 
notion that this is borrowed from Plato’s Laws 966 D where the 
belief in God is derived “from the same two sources, the ever- 
flowing being of the inner life of the soul and the sight of the 
eternal order of the stars” depends upon a mistranslation of 
Laws 966 D 9-E 2 which refers to the fact that the soul is a self- 
moved mover and opposes the dévaos oicia to the ovcia of the soul 
(cf. England’s commentary ad loc.). So Plato’s two proofs are 
not the two ascribed to Aristotle, and the edifying “ Geistes- 
geschichte ” of which the zepi ¢iAocodias is supposed to be one 
stage and in which Jaeger traces the “transformation of the 
first source, the ever-flowing being of the soul (as Plato called 
it), into the moral law (scil. of Kant)” back to the Stoics 
collapses with a correct translation of Plato’s sentence. If the 
two “proofs” of Aristotle, however, are anthropological as the 
fragments say (e.g., tovtwv pyciv, trevonoay of avOpwrot 
eivai rt Oedv), they offer no evidence for an earlier attitude which 
was later changed in the work on Dreams, as Jaeger claims (page 
162). Besides, that fragment 10 “steht auf gleicher Linie” 
with Timaeus 71 A-E I cannot see. The irony of Plato (xaréo- 
thoav év tovtw [i.€., TH patrdw pavteiov and ovdels yap 
€wovs pavTicys évOéov Kal ddnOovs) is at poles apart from 
Aristotle’s statement in fragment 10: drav év drvoiv Kal? 
yevntar yyy, TOTE THv droAaBovoa mpopavreverat KTA. 
The sentiment of this fragment is given by Aelian (V. H., 3, 11) 
as that of “ the Peripatetics ; ” it was widespread before Aristotle 
(cf. Pindar, fragment 131, Christ; Aeschylus, Humenides, 104- 
5) and is, in fact, the object of Plato’s ironical psycho-biology in 
the Timaeus passage. Jaeger’s misinterpretation of this passage 
is the basis of his argument that the work on the interpretation 
of dreams is late because it shows a complete break with the 
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Platonic “ theological notion of clairvoyance and of prophecy ” 
(pages 333-4). This “later” essay of Aristotle only develops 
the notions of the Timaeus except that the curiously “ unemanci- 
pated ” theory of Aristotle in respect to dreams that are prophetic 
and have “external causes” is an adaptation of Democritus’ 
explanation (Parva Nat. 463 B 31-464 B 5). 


(4) The thesis (page 333) that any passage in which Aristotle 
does not represent the soul as “ partitioned” is late because it 
shows a divergence from the Platonic view while passages which 
speak of “parts ” of the soul belong to the Platonic period over- 
looks the fact that Plato himself in the same work could and did 
take both attitudes. Moreover, Plato always considered the 
“tripartition ” as only a handy and provisional account useful 
for ethical discourse (cf. Rep. 435 C-D, Timaeus 72 D). Nic. 
Eth. 1102 A 23 ff., which Jaeger considers an insertion in the 
later version of the Ethics, “an apology for thus simplifying 
the problem,” says no more than the passages of Plato just cited 
and, in itself, might as well have been written in “ Plato’s middle 
period.” A similar statement might be made about Jaeger’s 
conclusion (page 350) from Aristotle’s designation of the deter- 
mination of the number of the spheres in Metaphysics A 8 as 
merely etAoyov. This he thinks shows that Aristotle had be- 
come “sceptical” of metaphysics; but it is strikingly similar 
to Plato’s insistence on the mere “ probability” of physical 
science as against the certainty of dialectic (i. e., metaphysics) 
and shows, if it shows anything, that Aristotle still insisted upon 
the priority of first philosophy. With Jaeger’s interpretation of 
Metaphysics 1074 A 31-38 as an indication of Aristotle’s 
“surrendering metaphysics to the special sciences” compare 
the sounder analysis of Ross in his commentary (vol. I, pp. 
exxxix f.). 

(5) Jaeger’s deduction from Phys. 249 B 19-26 that Physics 
VII arose before the theory of Ideas had been surrendered is not 
convincing, for, even if 249 B 23 does refer to ideal numbers, the 
statement dAd’ xowov is in fact a refutation of the 
theory that ovcia is number. (If otcia were number, it would 
not be true that the commensurability of otcia: is nameless.) 
Aristotle here, as frequently, is arguing against reduction of 
substance to quantitative differentiation ; and, since he elsewhere 
accuses Atomists and even Heraclitus and the Ionians as well 
as Plato of reducing ovcia to number, it is by no means obvious 
that he has only ideal numbers in mind here. ® 

(6) There is not enough evidence to render plausible Jaeger’s 
reconstruction of the plan of the wept ¢iAocodias (pages 128- 
129). Of the two references on which the reconstruction rests, 
that concerning the Magi (fragment 6) may have been a digres- 
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sion or example contained in a discussion of the number of dpyai 
(cf. e. g., fragment 17 and the reference to a Pythagorean proverb 
in the course of discussing the number of spatial dimensions, 
De Caelo 268 A 10-13) and that concerning the Delphic injunc- 
tion (fragment 3) was almost certainly introduced in connection 
with Socrates (cf. fragments 1 and 2). Metaphysics 1091 B 8, 
cited by Jaeger himself (page 133), is an example of how 
Aristotle used such references and shows that from an uncon- 
nected quotation no reconstruction of the original context is 
possible. 

Jaeger’s remark on page 295 is worth developing. He says: 

“We must beware of confusing temporal with systematic priority 
... and of equating the time when an idea received literary form 
with the time when it first occurred to the philosopher.” Now, 
for the second part, it is impossible for us to establish the time 
of the birth of an idea in an author’s mind unless he expressly 
gives it and even then he himself cannot always be certain. For 
the first part, the original order of composition, since it need not 
coincide with the order of conception, does not, even if certainly 
known, reflect the mental development of the author and with 
regard to his philosophy is less important than the systematic 
order especially if the author himself (as Aristotle does concern- 
ing the physical works) tells us what that systematic order 
should be. Moreover, when the whole body of writings consists 
of lectures that were repeatedly delivered and bound together by 
backward and forward references which may have been added at 
various times, it is apparent that the author looked upon the 
whole corpus as forming a self-consistent, eet system, and 
philosophically his work must be judged as - ch, if it was such 
that he intended it to be. This does not mean that the kind of 
study Jaeger has undertaken is not worth while when it is pos- 
sible; but, even if we could be certain of the moment of com- 
position of every line of the genuine writings, we should still 
have to treat the philosophy of Aristotle as a unit. Insofar as 
he himself preserved side by side earlier and later discussions 
and introduced the later notes into his earlier writings or incor- 
porated earlier passages into later works we are bound to consider 
that at the end the technical writings he left were to his own mind 
a unified system. For example, Jaeger says that Politics IV-VI 
represent a later attitude than II, III, VI{, VIII. But he also 
says (pages 268-269) that Aristotle himself inserted IV-VI into 
their present position and then wrote I to introduce the new 
Politics. He must, then, have thought I-VIII was a unified 
theory of politics, and, while we may discern what we think are 
contradictions, he could not have been aware of them. And in 
this matter of contradictions, Jaeger and many others overlook the 
fact that throughout Aristotle’s thinking—at any single period— 
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there may have been two or more intellectual attitudes no one of 
which could exterminate the others, so that even in temporally 
successive sentences there was bound to be an oscillation which 
gives us the false impression of different chronological strata. 
Philosophy, even in a single mind, does not follow the course 


of geological forces. 
HaroLp CHERNISS. 
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Denys L. Pace. Actor’s Interpolations in Greek Tragedy. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1934. Pp. xi + 228. $3.50. 


It is pleasant to welcome a study in one of the great fields of 
Greek literature. Mr. Page directs his attention particularly to 
the Iphigenia at Aulis, and uses his study of actor’s inter- 
polations in the rest of extant Greek tragedy as a foundation for 
this particularly careful treatment of the one play. He traces the 
history of dramatic texts from the poet through revivers and 
scholars to our extant manuscripts; within this text-history he 
locates the period of actor-interpolation as extending from 400 
B. C. to about 200 B. C. He then classifies histrionic interpola- 
tions as to nature and motive under such heads as “ spectacular,” 
“melodramatic,” “explanatory,” and others. Mr. Page dis- 
cusses the conspicuous evidence for actor’s interpolations in the 
extant plays, and studies in detail the text of the Iphigenia at 
Aulis, in order to determine where interpolations occur, what is 
their nature, an ,.,hence what parts of the present text are 
Euripidean, and when the other parts were severally added. The 
book has indices. 

Mr. Page is dealing with a subject on which the evidence is 
sparse and frequently requires subjective evaluation. He is com- 
pletely aware of this situation, handles his evidence carefully, 
and when his results are cobwebby, is quite willing to point out 
the fact. His results are chiefly valuable for detailed work with 
the text of the plays; but the light thrown on the history of the 
texts, and. on the ways of the post-classical theatre, is most 
interesting even to amateurs of Greek tragedy. Mr. Page uses 
with care parallels from English drama as a means of building 
up his view of actual theatrical practice in the fourth and third 
centuries B. C. The style of the book gives the reader a pleasant 
sense that the author is discussing these interesting matters 
personally with him. 

On the following points there is opportunity for disagreement. 
The “inconsistency,” if any, in Antigone’s program in the 
Phoenissat is not one in which the “ interpolation ” contrasts 
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with the rest of the story, but is within the “ interpolation.” 
Antigone might combine exile with the burial of Polynices in 
this version, though not so well as in the Oedipus at Colonus. 
The conclusion of the Phoentssai is hardly inconsistent, what- 
ever else may be said against it. In this connection a question 
which is important if answerable is—did Sophocles invent the 
connection of Oedipus with Colonus? If this is probable, then 
of course the end of the Phoenissat is interpolated; however, 
Hofer (Roscher’s Lexicon, 3, 1, col..734) finds traces of a pre- 
Sophoclean story connecting the two, which might provide the 
background demanded by the reference in the Phoenissat. 

The question of the conclusion of the Seven against Thebes 
is too large to discuss here. Suffice it to say that Mr. Page lays 
more stress than necessary on the “inconsistencies” of the 
passage ; e. g., the wrong done the city by Polynices is indicated 
in this play by the fact that the Chorus regard his attack as a 
foreign invasion (lines 78-263), the “ Sophoclean” tone of the 
passage cannot be thoroughly demonstrated till we are sure that 
the story of Antigone was not pre-Sophoclean, etc. 

The “indelicacy ” of Hecabe 606-8 and 831-2 is also over- 
emphasized ; with the second, compare T’roades 665-672 ; Hecabe 
is less highminded than Andromache, but is not the deteriora- 
tion of Hecabe under intolerable pressure the point of the play? 
The first passage sounds topical ; could we perhaps tell whether 
the lewd fellows of the naval sort were a better target in Huri- 
pides’ day, or later? 

In connection with the Prometheus, Bethe’s theory of his- 
trionic interpolation (Prolegomena zur Geschichte des Theaters 
im Alterthum, pp. 158-185) might be mentioned; he regards 
both the Oceanus scene and the finale as later additions for me- 
chanical spectacular effect; since Mr. Page rejects the possi- 
bility of actors’ tampering with the play, this point is not 
important. 

In discussing the two forms of Athena’s entrance in the 
Eumenides, Mr. Page accepts the error of Wilamowitz in call- 
ing the chariot-entrance later than the flying-entrance. The 
better explanation (given by Capps, if I remember correctly) is 
that originally Athena entered by chariot (cf. Atossa, Persians, 
line 607; Agamemnon, line 906; and perhaps Pelasgus in the 
Suppliants, cf. lines 181 and 183) ; later, when the pyxavyn had 
been invented, Athena was introduced, at a revival, flying from 
Sigeum. 

The famous Herodotean passage of the Antigone should be 
discussed in the light of Rasch’s dissertation (Sophocles quid 
debeat Herodoto in rebus ad fabulas exornandas adhibitis 
[Jena], Leipzig, Teubner, 1913) which shows that Sophocles 
seems to have copied Herodotus elsewhere. Or should we assume 
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an interpolating actor who was a devotee of Herodotus (see 
Page’s suggestion on Hecabe 606-8) ? 

Menoikeus and Antigone were probably not played by the 
same actor in the Phoenissat. The “ Rule of Three Actors” is 
dead, but doesn’t know enough to lie down. In discussing pos- 
sible interpolations of a line from one play into another, Mr. 
Page assumes that the interpolating actor played the same kind 
of role in both plays; this is, of course, very reasonable; but if 
there were only three actors in a play, one actor often had to 
play very different réles, which is very unreasonable. 

It will be seen that Mr. Page errs, if these be errors, in good 
company. One might mention, apropos of the astronomical error 
of Iphigenia at Aulis, line 7, the occurence of rising new moons 
and similar sidereal eccentricities in modern literature. Not 
everyone will join me in liking Mr. Page’s way of transliterating 
Greek names directly, but there is much to be said for making 
any names, other than the most familiar, look like Greek. 

Mr. Page has made a very skilful study of an interesting 
influence on Greek tragedy. 


ALFRED CARY SCHLESINGER. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


Norsk RiksMALSORDBOK. Utarbeidet av Trygve Knudsen og 
Alf Sommerfelt. H. Aschehoug & Co.’s Forlag. Oslo. 
Hefter 4-13. (Oktober) 1931—(Januar) 1933. Bind I: 
bort-god; Bind II: m-mdle. 


For a review of Parts 1-3, a-bort of this work, see this 
JouRNAL, Vol. LII, pp. 283-285. 


The continuing parts of this dictionary have appeared at the 
rate of five parts per year. It is planned to complete it in 
thirty parts; hence we may expect it to be ready some time in 
1937. That is a good record for a dictionary of the scope of 
this one. When completed it will apparently have about 2,000 
double-columned pages. On the basis of the number of words 
defined in these thirteen parts (hefter) I estimate that the com- 
pleted dictionary will have about 150,000 words. That it is 
possible to get so much material into this space is due to the 
small type used (6 point). Many users will no doubt wish that 
it had been set in larger type; but it would then have cost some 
more. The price of the dictionary is surprisingly low: thirty 
kroner, i.e., about $8, a price that has been made possible by 
the fact that the cost is financed in part by the Government. 

The dictionary differs in several respects from earlier ones. 
For one thing, technical terminology is here represented to a 
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far greater extent than in any other general dictionary of 
Norwegian. But it is a selective list in the choice of which the 
editors’ guiding principle has been that stated in the “ Forord ”: 

“Vi har prévet a ta med av det fagsproglige ordforrad bare det 
som de fleste riksmalstalende mennesker kommer i bergring med 
eller kan ha nytte eller interesse av.” There are, furthermore, 
many more English, French, and American loanwords included ; 
the number is much larger than in other dictionaries of Nor- 
wegian even as recently as thirty years ago. Finally, the number 
of words adopted from the dialects is here considerably larger 
than in any other Riksmal dictionary. No doubt the influence 
of Landsmial is responsible in part for this. But we must 
remember that this is a dictionary of Riksmal, the language of 
Ibsen and Bjgrnson, Lie and Kielland, Hamsun and Undset, 
and only words used by Riksmal writers are admissable, there- 
fore. But the Norwegian dialects have, for Riksmal writers as 
well as for Landsmal writers, been a rich source of apt and 
striking words and turns of phrase, which writers of the last 
generation, as those in the two immediately preceding genera- 
tions, have known how to use well. The vigor, the clarity, and 
flexibility of Norwegian prose style are derived in no small part 
from this fact. 

Of English words there is, e. g., the vb. broadcaste, ‘ broad- 
cast,” now, however, obsolete, kringkaste having taken its place; 
film, filmstudio, and the hybrids lydfilm, talefilm, “talking 
picture,” filmatisere, “omarbeide til et filmdrama,” “make a 
picture,” filmstjerne, etc.; and filme, “to play in a moving 
picture,” and also “to make a picture.” In central-opvarming, 
central heating, the second part has been translated. Sometimes 
the first component is all that remains, and of whatever part of 
speech the first serves then for the whole. Examples: crushed, 
“raffinert hvitt sukker i klumper,” “refined white sugar in 
lumps”; smoking, “smoking jacket”; (cf. English cases of 
this). The word all right, as adv. and adj. (pred. adj.) is a 
colloquial term known to everybody used just as the English 
word: “helt i orden,” helt frisk, helt brukbar, upaklagelig. 
The Norwegian word for “dentist” is tannlage; but there is 
also the word dentist for a “tannlege” with an American 
diploma, which is defined: “tannlege som har tatt en ameri- 
kansk tannlege-eksamen (som ikke gir samme rett til a prakti- 
sere som en norsk eksamen”). The word drogist, “druggist ” 
is used; this seems to me to come from American English, but 
the editors derive it from Fr. droguiste. 

The French element is very extensive in technical and pro- 
fessional terminology. In point of period of borrowing it 
antedates the English loan-material; and so we may also expect 
to find a larger number of obsolescent words here. I shall note 
only the fact that whereas a great many French words have gone 
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out of use in the more general meanings, they survive in special 
senses, especially as technical terms. Thus the word desarmere, 
which is now obsolete in the sense of disarming prisoners or 
soldiers, where avvebne must be used; but it is used in the 
sense: “fjerne den lgse utrustning fra et krigsfartgi efter endt 
tokt”; descendere can be used only in the sense “to be de- 
scended from”; likewise descendent may be used as a more 
technical term, whereas the usual word is efterkommer; dechif- 
fere, “tyde, omsette til almindelig skrift,’ and the English 
form destfrere are both used; decidere, no longer used in the 
sense “avgjgre,” bestemme, means “avsi decisjon om” (as 
decidere regnskaper) ; and numerous others. Words that retain 
or have acquired wider currency are given (as near as may 
be) a Norwegian form, as causere, now kdsere, causeur, now 
kasgr, caprice, now kaprise, chance, now sjangse, camouflage, 
also kamuflasje. But others are regularly employed in the old 
form: carte-blanche, and clatrobscur; but this last word which 
was used instead of the native word skumring, “ twilight,” by 
Welhaven some eighty years ago (and I suspect by no one else) 
is now only an artist’s term in the meaning “blanding av lys 
og skygge i de deler av et maleri som hverken har fullt lys ell. 
hel skygge.” The French word gentilhomme (pron. sjang- 
tilamm, or sjangtidémm) is archaic now for “mann av over- 
klassen”; but the English word gentleman (pron. dsjentelman, 
i.e., dzentelman) is used everywhere, but in the sense: “ fint 
tenkende mann med hgit utviklet eresfglelse”; in equally 
common use is the epd. gentleman-like. 

Older even than the French element is the German; and here 
too the obsolescence of words is very noticeable. As obsolete or 
definitely obsolescent I may mention the following from II, 
columns 1465-1470: gebrokken, “ skrépelig ”; geburt, “ fddsel ” ; 
gefalle, “behage”; geferlig, “farlig”; gehalt, “innhold”; 
geldufig, “flytende”; geleide, “ledsage”; gemenlig, “sed- 
vanlig ”; etc. But the German element that remains as part 
and parcel of standard (and also of dialectal) speech is very 
large. The same is true of the Danish element, which stands 
in a peculiar relation, of course, to Riksmal. However, words 
that were (are) distinctly Danish (i.e., un-Norwegian in form) 
have rapidly gone out of use during the last three generations, | 
or become naturalized and given Norwegian form. I cannot 
take the space here, however, to illustrate this. But the student 
who wishes to look into this question somewhat might begin by 
a study of the articles on the Danish words in this dictionary ; 
he would find much interesting evidence. I would like to sug- 
gest here that the date of the first literary use of loan-words 
that have come in during the period covered by the dictionary 
would have been a very welcome feature. 

Riksmil Norwegian is therefore a language that has been 
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peculiarly receptive to foreign elements, especially to French in 
the last two centuries, and to English in the last century, both 
British and American English. Also the purer and ultra- 
national Landsmal has set up no barrier against French, German, 
and English. The two Norwegian standard languages, Riksmal 
and Landsmal, differ lexicographically in their relation to 
Danish, and in their relation to the Norwegian dialects. Both 
have taken over extensively dialectic elements, Landsmal natur- 
ally to a greater degree. Landsmal has vigorously practised the 
avoidance of Danish words, as a major factor in the nationalizing 
and purifying of the language; with Riksmal this has been no 
part of the ; rogram, for the disappearance of the Danish element 
that is superfluous will take care of itself. The adherents of 
Landsmal no longer call their language Landsmal, but Nynorsk, 
“New Norse.” But with the development of the Riksmal as we 
can follow it during the last generation, it too will be able to 
call itself “ Nynorsk” in another generation. Ultimately the 
two will coincide, of course; but both will have changed quite 
a bit before that takes place. In this dictionary of standard 
RiksmAl, spoken and literary, of the era from Wergeland to the 
present (ca. 80 years), one finds on well-nigh every page 
illustrations of this aspect also of the growth of Norwegian. 


Grorce T. Fiom. 
UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS. 


CAMPBELL BoNNER. <A Papyrus Codex of the Shepherd of 
Hermas. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1934. 
Pp. xi + 137. Five collotype plates. $3.00. 


The Michigan Hermas codex (P. Mich. 129) is outstanding 
among the Hermas papyri both by reason of its age (latter half 
of the third century) and extent (Similitudes ii. 8-ix. 5.1). In 
editing so important a text it is above all essential to furnish 
complete descriptive information for the use of scholars to 
whom the original is not easily accessible. Professor Bonner 
has discharged this responsibility with conscientious thorough- 
ness. In a very readable introduction he presents in convenient 
topical sequence a discussion of the history of the manuscript, 
its condition, extent, and general appearance, a summary of its 
palaeographic, orthographic, and grammatical phenomena, a 
critical estimate of the value of the manuscript in its relation to 
other texts of Hermas, and lastly a statement of the plan of the 
present edition. 


* But it does not use foreign words so freely as RiksmAl. 
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A comparison of M (the Michigan codex) with the other 
sources for the text of Hermas establishes for this manuscript a 
right to be regarded as a standard of comparison. Yet in seek-~ 
ing to construct an authoritative text the editor advocates an 
eclectic procedure. He convincingly demonstrates that readings 
of importance are contributed not only by all the extant Greek 
manuscripts, but also by the versions. It appears to him “ doubt- 
ful whether there ever was an authoritative text after the writer’s 
autograph copy had perished. Absolute fidelity in copying such 
a writer probably did not seem to those who came after him to 
be an imperative duty.” The possibility of constructing a satis- 
factory stemma is thus excluded. 

Professor Bonner presents in addition a transcription and brief 
description of a second Hermas papyrus (P. Mich. 130). Al- 
though this fragment is of limited extent, comprising only a 
small section of the Mandates (ii. 6-iii. 1), its great antiquity 
gives it considerable interest. Written in the closing years of 
the second century, this small papyrus fragment is the oldest 
known text of Hermas. In the form of its text it exhibits many 
peculiarities, a discussion of which is appended to the transcrip- 
tion. 

Exceptional accuracy appears to have been attained in the 
transcription of both texts. In checking doubtful readings able 
assistance was furnished by Mr. H. C. Youtie, Research Associate 
in Papyrology, who also made available the results of his study 
of the relation of M to the other sources. The editor is to be 
commended for his sparing use of dots under broken or partially 
illegible letters. He has restricted the use of this device to cases 
in which “ either the remaining trace is very small or, as some- 
times happens, capable of being interpreted as a casual stain or 
ink spot; or else another letter could be read and give a tolerable 
text.” For the convenience of some readers who may require 
an explanation of certain editorial symbols used in the Greek 
text (e.g., < >, {}) it would perhaps have been better to 
include such signs in the table presented on p. 36. 

Papyrologists will welcome the remarks made by the editor 
(p. 6, note 1) relative to the advantages of a binocular micro- 
scope of low magnifying power in the reading of difficult texts. . 
The arrangement recommended consists of “a binocular magni- 
fier with 5X and 10X power, . . . mounted upon a jointed arm, 
which is attached to an upright clamped to the edge of the 
table.” The use of this apparatus has commended itself to the 
Michigan readers after repeated experimentation. 

Nothing is detracted from the value of this work by an 
occasional misprint or inconsistency in form. The omission of 
accents is to be noted on pp. 133 and 137. In the interest of 
consistency the marginal gloss noted on p. 73 should have been 
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printed adjacent to the Greek text (as on pp. 61, 65, 67). There 
are mistaken references on pp. 18 (read p. 50, 30), and 21 
(read p. 36, 9). An apostrophe has been lost (cf. p. 19) after 
adv (MS, p. 52,3). The correct name of the author whose work 
is cited in a footnote on p. 104 is W. Kuhring (cf. p. 35). The 
word “ Greek ” has been omitted from the last title listed at the 
top of p. 36. It is stated on p. 20 that v in composition is not 
dropped before o, yet the two instances noted by the editor 
reveal the retention of this letter before £, rather than before 
the letter indicated. 

These are but insignificant flaws in a work which has deserv- 
edly aroused the admiration of at least eight previous reviewers. 


Epmunp H. Kass, JR. 
Grove City CoLuEGE. 


F. A. Wricut. Alexander the Great. London, Routledge, 1934. 
Pp. xiv + 266, 8 plates, 1 map. 


This biography, written in a pleasing style and designed for 
the general reader, follows in the main the sober account of 
Arrian, with several doubtful features from Plutarch added. 
But it cannot be said that one carries away a new or clear-cut 
picture of Alexander. 

The author says that “ Alexander is the greatest man that 
the human race has as yet produced ”, and gives us references 
to Caesar, Charles the Great, and Napoleon, but not much to 
the underlying issues of the day; and yet we cannot lightly 
pass over the question of Macedonian imperialism and assume 
with Wilcken that Alexander of course had first to win his 
empire. Professor Wright tells us that “ Alexander never in 
his life committed a mean or dishonorable act”, that he was 
“in the truest sense a benefactor of mankind”. These strong 
statements, however, are weakened by the inclusion of tales, 
chiefly from Plutarch, which even Professor Wright himself 
does not believe and which presumably he gives simply for the 
purpose of enlivening the narrative. For example, in the story 
of the burning of the palace at Persepolis, which I think Wright, 
following Hogarth, explains correctly, an erroneous impression 
is left by tacking on Plutarch’s story of Thais and the modern 
fancies of Herbert and Dryden. And when he quotes Plutarch 
on the Carmanian Bacchanalia, in spite of the fact that Arrian 
says that neither Ptolemy nor Aristobulus nor any credible 
writer has recorded it, one is not apt to be impressed by the 
after-thought that “possibly Plutarch’s description owes some 
of its color to Cleitarchus’ ready pen”, especially since the 
“revels in Carmania” are mentioned again later on. 
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Thus while he would have us believe that Alexander was a 
god, Wright detracts with scandalous tales which, he warns, we 
ought not to believe. On other occasions, too, we receive a con- 
fused picture. We cannot tell whether Alexander married 
Roxana because he fell in love with her at first sight or because 
it was politic— and it is even possible that he had previously 
known Barsine, though it is hardly likely since, among other 
things, she probably did not have “much sex appeal for the 
young king ”. 

It was Wilcken who first showed clearly the development of 
Alexander’s position, until finally he was king of Macedonia, 
head of the league of Corinth, and ruler of all the nations who 
formed the Persian empire; and it was Wilcken too who first 
treated adequately the mysticism of Alexander as brought out 
by Arrian in his now familiar phrases about “ yearning ”. 
Here Wright follows Wilcken and seems also to accept his 
proposition that Alexander dreamed of a union of Persians, 
Macedonians and Greeks, though elsewhere he says that Alex- 
ander “boldly proclaimed the universal brotherhood of man”. 
This is putting it too strongly, for Tarn, in his brilliant lecture 
before the British Academy last spring, shows that the idea was 
slowly, laboriously born in Alexander’s mind. 

There are a good many misstatements in the book. Plates 1 
and 3 are from the Alexander Sarcophagus, not from the Sar- 
cophagus of the Satraps (Hogarth made this same mistake with 
his frontispiece). Alexander and Hephaestion did not visit 
Darius’ mother the night of Issus, but the next day, if at all. 
It was Anaxarchus, not Hephaestion, who brought up the topic 
of proscynesis, and Demetrius, not Hephaestion, who called 
Alexander’s attention to Callisthenes’ failure to perform the 
ceremony. Aristander, so far as we know, did not take the 
omens at the Hyphasis — an important point, as it happens, for 
Aristander is one of our keys to the problem of the sources. 
Ten thousand. Macedonians did not marry barbarians at Susa; 
rather, that is the total number of Macedonians who had thus 
far married Asiatics. In paying the debts of his soldiers, 
Alexander did not simply set up tables covered with money and 
allow “any soldier to take all that he needed without further 
enquiry ”; each soldier was required to show a money-bond. 

Many such examples might be given but my main criticism of 
the book is that it does not give a fresh and clear interpretation 
of Alexander. 

C. A. Rosinson, JR. 


AMERICAN ScHooL oF CuassicaL Stupies, ATHENS. 
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WILLIAM CHASE GREENE. The Achievement of Rome: A Chap- 
ter in Civilization. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1933. Pp. xi + 560 with 5 illustrations. $4.50. 


In this attractive book Professor Greene undertakes the diffi- 
cult task of evaluating some of the contributions which Rome 
has made to contemporary civilization. The subject has been 
treated before and will continue to attract the attention of writers 
and readers so long as our classical heritage remains what it 
now is. The problem will invite restatement by each generation 
in the light of its own social conditions and political ideals, and 
no interpretation can hope to be final. The interpretation be- 
fore us is certainly not final, as Professor Greene would be the 
first to concede, but it has been done with such admirable com- 
pleteness that it will retain its place for many years. 

Starting with the thesis that Rome’s achievement is its con- 
tribution to organized society, the author presents analytical 
surveys of life and thought in eight chapters. In each he seeks 
to find tendencies as well as performances which affected in vary- 
ing degree the civilizations based on Rome. In Chapter I (3- 
33), entitled “Italy: the Land and its Ancient Peoples,” he 
discusses briefly the geographical features of Italy which deter- 
mined the climate, vegetation, and migrations of its primitive 
inhabitants, the geological formation of the Campagna, the early 
settlement on the Palatine and its extension to include the 
neighboring hills, and the changing character in Renaissance 
and recent times. More satisfactory is Chapter II (34-87), 
“The Expansion of Rome: from Village to Empire,” which 
presents an account of the slow rise to dominance over Italy, the 
conflict with Carthage, the gradual conquest of the ancient 
world, and the incursions which were both a cause and a symptom 
of Rome’s decline. Throughout there is special emphasis on 
the view that the empire grew undesignedly, that problems were 
faced in opportunist fashion, as they are today, only when they 
became acute, and that the theories and principles of empire 
were evolved after the empire had become a fact. Finding in the 
family “the seeds of Roman politics and law, of Roman religion 
and character,” Professor Greene takes up in Chapter III (88- 
147), “ Hearth and Home,” a fairly detailed study of the more 
significant features of private life, such as the concept of familia 
and of patria potestas, nomina, marriage and marriage customs, 
the position of women in home and state, children, education, 
death, burial, slaves and dependants, houses and home life, dress, 
meals, and religion. Most of the material is, of course, well 
known, but the author steers a wise course in keeping his chief 
goal steadily in view. The title of Chapter IV (148-185), 
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“ Utility and Adornment,” seems rather vague for a discussion 
of roads, bridges, aqueducts, materials of construction, painting, 
architecture—as embodied in baths, temples, circuses, theatres, 
arches—and sculpture. The achievement and influence in this 
field are easily demonstrable, and their importance has been 
frequently stressed. But it is indicative of Professor Greene’s 
point of view that while these works of the Romans are im- 
pressive, the essential thing is the idea which they convey, and 
“the idea is not one of mere size or mechanical efficiency or 
brute strength, but rather of the deliberately calculated adapta- 
tion of means to end, of material to form, of individual wills and 
personalities to the organized and enduring needs of society.” 
Chapter V (186-300), entitled “Civis Romanus,” gives an 
able treatment of the meaning and development of certain politi- 
cal concepts, the significance of the struggle between patricians 
and plebeians, the position of the equites, the growth and de- 
cline of the senate as an administrative unit, the underlying fac- 
tors and causes of the Social and Civil Wars, the transition from 
republic to principate, the defects of inheritance and adoption as 
illustrated in the succession of emperors, the dissolution of the 
empire, and the influence of Roman law as codified in the period 
of the decline. Here, as elsewhere, Roman history is used as a 
background to show the development of political ideals which 
were not always realized, nor even recognized when they were 
won. In Chapter VI (301-398), “ Flammantia Moenia Mundi,” 
the author discusses the fundamental ideas involved in Roman 
superstitution and religion, both in their household and civic 
implications, the attitude toward the mystery religions, the cult 
of the emperor, the conflict waged by the state against Christians 
as recalcitrant and disloyal subjects, and the empire under 
Christian rule. The attitude toward all forms of belief, as re- 
vealed by writers and statesmen, is treated under the heading 
vir sapiens, in which Mr. Greene develops the implications of 
Epicureanism, Stoicism, Eclecticism, and their relation to Roman 
life and conduct. Chapter VII (399-508), devoted to the “ Magic 
of Words,” gives an account of Roman character as interpreted — 
in prose and poetry. This involves a brief survey of certain 
portions of Latin literature with a consideration of its limita-— 
tions as well as its excellences. That the survey is not complete 
is expressly stated by the author in his Preface (ix). The 
reader who has followed the argument will look forward with 
interest to Chapter VIIT (509-534), “ The Meaning of Civiliza- 
tion.” If, as the writer maintains, the achievement of Rome 
is a chapter in the history of civilization, some sort of definition, 
difficult as the task may be, becomes essential to the plan of the 
book. Civilization, he holds, is the result of a process; it 
“builds on the foundations of past achievement, thus saving 
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the loss involved in unnecessary fresh beginnings.” Again, 
“ civilization thus appears to be a form of capitalism: the labor 
of the past and the activities of the present are stored up in 
institutions as in a reservoir,—political constitutions and law, 
factories, churches, universities, libraries, museums, hospitals, 
foundations for research, in a word all the intellectual and 
artistic traditions and habits of the race that can be transmitted 
and enjoyed and utilized for fresh creation.” If this definition 
seems to stress the result rather than the process, it should be 
pointed out that the author is not unaware of the process itself. 

The book concludes with a “List of Books” (537-546), 
limited almost exclusively to works in English, a synoptic table, 
and a short but adequate index. Like its companion volume, 
The Achievement of Greece, published in 1923, this book is 
obviously intended not for the professional scholar but for the 
cultivated reader who desires a critical interpretation of the 
more significant aspects of Roman society, history, and literature. 
Professor Greene succeeds in keeping his purpose and his reader 
constantly in mind: the plan is logical, the material interesting, 
the style flexible and attractive, and the point of view detached, 


reflective, and fully informed. 
J. G. WINTER. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, Volume XI, 1933. 


The eleventh volume of the Memoirs of the American Academy 
in Rome opens with an article by Kenneth Scott, “ The Political 
Propaganda of 44-30 B. C.” Professor Scott presents a dis- 
cussion of the distorted truths and malicious inventions which 
were used by the supporters of Octavian and of Antony alike in 
the life and death struggle between the leaders. Though this 
exchange of crude and obvious scurrilities can have done little 
to influence a generation brought up to expect such pleasantries 
as part of the game, the preservation of them in the writings of 
later biographers and historians has succeeded in confusing 
modern opinion. The line between fact and libel is sometimes 
clear from the sources, but often the interpretation remains 
entirely subjective. The question of Antony’s will (pages 41- 
43) is a case in point, to say nothing of the high frequency of 
“very likely” and “probably” throughout the article. Now 
that he has disposed of this handwriting on the back fence it 
would be interesting to see Professor Scott turn to a study of 
the far more subtle and effective propaganda of sober scholars 
like Varro or great artists such as the astute and useful Maecenas 


gathered around him. 
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H. Comfort’s discussion of Terra Sigillata in the Princeton 
Collection is one more step toward a complete understanding of 
local styles in a widely diffused type of pottery. 


A. W. VanBuren and Gorham P. Stevens collaborate in a 
report on “ Antiquities of the Janiculum,” a continuation of 
previous articles in the Memoirs for 1917 and 1927. The report 
makes some minor corrections in Lanciani’s Forma Urbis, but 
except for the pleasure which the perfection of a plan by Mr. 
Stevens always gives, the chief interest of the article is in some 
early imperial inscriptions which throw light on the trades 
carried on by freed slaves. 


M. B. Ogle writes in an agreeable style and with a wealth of 
literary and epigraphical illustration on “The Sleep of Death.” 
The author himself notes that the conception of death as a sleep 
occurs in every period of Greek and Latin literature, but main- 
tains that the greater frequency of its occurrence in Hellenistic 
writing is due to Semitic influences. The paragraph on the 
motif in sepulchral art (page 87) would gain in interest by the 
use of more specific examples. 


Two sections of Hadrian’s Villa are treated in this volume, 
“The Large Baths” by H. D. Mirick and “The Vestibule 
Group ” by W. L. Reichardt. The handsome plans which accom- 
pany both articles would be pleasanter to use if the architects 
had been willing to sacrifice beauty to truth far enough to place 
the north at the top. An ornamental compass is inadequate com- 
pensation for the necessity of turning constantly a large volume. 
To judge from its size and position the room labelled Elaeo- 
thesitum on Plate 4 might be the Apodyterium for the smaller 
baths which Mr. Mirick suggests were set aside for officers. 
Otherwise these elect must have shared the general dressing room 
on the other side of the establishment. The use of the labels 
Dig 1, Dig 2, etc. on Mr. Reichardt’s plan (Plate 13) seems in 
spite of its obvious convenience beneath the dignity of the 
volume as a whole and of his own drawings in particular. 


LovutsE ApAMS HOLLAND. 
Bryn Mawr 


W. W. Ewpank. The Poems of Cicero. London, University of 
London Press, 1933. Pp. ix + 267. 


The task which Mr. Ewbank has performed in this English 
dissertation has long been awaiting the doer. While the close 
to 900 extant verses of Cicero’s poetic output were collected long 
ago and are available in the Teubner series, there has been noth- 
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ing approaching a collected commentary for this corpus save a 
few obscure, and not easily accessible, German and French dis- 
sertations, and practically nothing in English. HEwbank’s work 
supplies this lack and, to that extent, at least, is a right worthy 
addition to Ciceronian literature. 

The introductory pages (1-74) discuss Cicero’s attitude to 
poetry in general and some of his peculiar traits as a poet, cer- 
tain pertinent information and disputed problems connected 
with his poems, criticism, ancient and modern, of his poetry, the 
technique of the Ciceronian hexameter, and the text of the 
poems. The section on hexameter verse (pp. 40-71) is the 
longest and most detailed. 

The text (pp. 75-108) contains all the known verses of Cicero, 
including the 480 connected lines of the Aratean Phaenomena. 
As compared with Baehrens’ collection (in his Frag. Poet. 
Rom.) Ewbank omits one line (Baehrens’ frag. 9a), justly, 
I think, and adds two others (from ad Até., VII, 2, 1 and T'usc. 
Disp., V, 9, 25). His text is based principally on Morel (Frag. 
Poet. Lat.), Baehrens (Poet. Lat. Min.), Mayor’s edition of the 
De Natura Deorum, Pease’s De Divinatione, and Dougan’s Tus- 
culan Disputations. In general, Ewbank gives more attention 
to the text of the Phaenomena than to that of the other poetic 
fragments, and this part of his text alone is equipped with an 
apparatus criticus, which, however, is all too scanty. Some 
variants are discussed in the commentary without being included 
in the apparatus (e. g., Phaen. 182, 192, 242). For the most 
part Baehrens’ text of the Phaenomena has been retained. Our 
editor appears at times to be a little too deferential to Grotius’ 
emendations of the extant passages: e. g., in changing the mss. 
adversam to aversam (133), clara cum luce to cum lumine clara 
136), infirmis to in cunis (44). In a few cases there are blem- 
ishes in the text as printed. The reading in Phaen. 199 should 
surely be perfringet, not perfringit. On page 104, line 7 of the 
second Aeschylean translation (Z'usc. Disp., II, 10, 23), the 
unmetrical fabricata is probably a misprint for the undisputed 
fabrica. On page 105, in line 16 of the translation from 
Sophocles’ Trachiniae (Tusc. Disp., II, 8, 20), religata is prob- 
ably a slip for the universally read relegata. Two lines below 
the editor has intended (see pp. 253 f.) to give us Bentley’s read- 
ing sed feminae vir, feminae interimor manu in place of the mss. 
sed feminea .. . feminea, etc. But his printer has been too 
neutral in combining the two readings into sed femineae.. . 
femineae . . . , which will not hold. In fragment IX on p. 108 
the comma should be deleted between sanguine and cassam. 

The commentary (pp. 109-263) is distinctly the most valuable 
part of the book. One of its main objects has been “to lay 
special stress on Cicero’s merits and demerits as a translator ” 
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(p. vii). This Mr. Ewbank has carried out especially well in con- 
nection with the Phaenomena: see, e. g., his notes on lines 57, 
96, 106, 150, 250-52. For purposes of comparative study the 
Greek originals are frequently reproduced in the commentary, 
and in the case of the Phaenomena there are generous quota- 
tions from the other Latin translators of Aratus;—Germanicus 
and Avienus. Frequent references to Ennius and Lucretius 
tend to show Cicero’s certain dependence on the one and his 
possible influence on the other. 

Though the commentary as a whole is decidedly useful and 
sufficient, there are places where one is inclined to ask more. 
For example, more than Ewbank gives us (p. 238) could well 
be said about the relationship of Cicero’s and Caesar’s hexa- 
meter verses on Terence. In connection with the translation of 
Simonides’ famous couplet on the Spartan dead at Thermopylae 
the original as Herodotus gives it is quoted (p. 241). But there 
is a likelihood that Cicero read from a somewhat different text, 
which is preserved for us in Diodorus (XI, 33) and Strabo (IX, 
4, 16, p. 656C). Of this Ewbank makes no mention. There 
are a number of minor errors and misprints. On p. 35 (bottom) 
read anguem for anguens; p. 36, note 1, aram for arcam; p. 82 
(bottom), “editio Ascensiana” for “ Asconius”; p. 214 (line 
14), yovarwy for yovdtwv; p. 245 (bottom) “ Justinus ” for “ Jus- 
tinian.” There are other lapses on pp. 18, 81, 186, 200, 246, 
255. The bibliography (pp. 264-267) is avowedly selective. But 
in its bibliographical detail it is often unduly careless and 
inadequate. 

One thing that Ewbank has not undertaken to do is either 
to endorse or to refute such a positive contention as that of 
W. A. Merrill: “There is no adequate evidence of any kind to 
show that Lucretius had ever seen the Aratea of Cicero” (Unw. 
Calif. Publ. in Class. Phil. VII, 1924, p. 306). It is also re- 
grettable that our editor has not seen fit to round out his work 
by supplying an index verborum of the poems, an addition which 
would be of primary value in a comparative study of Cicero and 
Lucretius. But for what he has chosen to give us in this volume 
we can reasonably be grateful. 


: JOHN W. SPAETH, JR. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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